INDEPENDENT OFFICES APPROPRIATIONS FOR 1953 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL, 23, 1952 


Unirep Srates SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met at 10 a. m., pursuant to recess, in room F-39, 
the Capitol, Hon. Burnet R. Maybank (chairman of the subcom- 
mittee) presiding. 

Present: Senators Maybank, O’Mahoney, Robertson, Saltonstall, 
Ferguson, and Cordon. 

Senator MaysBank. The meeting will come to order. 


SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


STATEMENTS OF DR. ALEXANDER WETMORE, SECRETARY; J. E. 
GRAF, ASSISTANT SECRETARY; DR. J. L. KEDDY, ASSISTANT 
SECRETARY; AND L. L. OLIVER, SUPERINTENDENT OF BUILD- 
INGS AND LABOR, SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION 


RECOMMENDED ACTION ON HOUSE CUT 


Dr. Wetmore. Mr. Chairman, I appear here on behalf of the 
Smithsonian Institution to testify concerning its 1953 appropriation 
for Salaries and Expenses. 

Senator MayBank. I understand you want this letter and justifica- 
tion placed in the record. Without objection it is so ordered. 

(The letter referred to follows: ) 

Marcu 26, 1952. 
Hon. Burnet R. MAyYBANK, 
Chairman, Subcommittee in Charge of the 
Independent Offices Appropriation Bill, 1953, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Senator Maysank: I have your letter of March 18, 1952, relative 
to changes which are deemed advisable in H. R. 7072, as passed by the House, 
appropriating 1953 funds for the Smithsonian Institution. 

Accordingly, I am reoamigpend ng that (1) the limitation on travel on page 33, 
line 17, be increased from $9,100 to $13,590; (2) the amount to be appropriated 
on page 33, line 21, be increased from $2,274,000 to $2,565,000; and (3) there be 
inserted on page 66, immediately after line 21, the words “‘(i) to employees of the 
Smithsonian Institution, including the National Gallery of Art:’’. 

The reasons justifying these recommendations are contained in a statement 
supporting restoration of reductions made by the House of Representatives in 
the estimates of appropriations of the Smithsonian Institution, fiscal year 1953, 
20 copies of which are enclosed as requested. 
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It would be greatly appreciated if the Smithsonian Institution may be heard 
in connection with the changes recommended at such time after April 1, 1952, 
as may be convenient for the committee. 

Sincerely yours, 
J. E. Grar, Acting Secretary. 


Enclosures. 
SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION 


STATEMENT SUPPORTING RESTORATION OF REDUCTIONS MADE BY THE HOUSE OF 
REPRESENTATIVES IN THE ESTIMATES OF APPROPRIATIONS OF THE SMITHSONIAN 
INSTITUTION, FISCAL YEAR 1953 








Reductions by |Amount passed 


1953 Budget the House by the House 








i ——— _-——-_-—---—---- | -—— 


$291, 000 $2, 274, 000 


Balarieh whl GUE 5G Sons. ween acne nse ce ene sese | $2, 565, 000 





JUSTIFICATION OF THE RESTORATION OF THE REDUCTIONS BY THE HOUSE 


To understand the Smithsonian Institution’s need for all the funds requested 
in the 1953 budget, it is necessary to review briefly its appropriation history since 
the economy year 1934. That year the Institution’s operations were reduced 
nearly 30 percent, a cut from which little recovery was made prior to World War II 
when the Smithsonian Institution again had to make severe reductions in the 
number of its employees and in ‘‘other obligations.’’ After the close of hostilities, 
the Smithsonian staff had to be enlarged in order to meet the requirements of the 
40-hour week. Since 1949, however, because of the necessity of annually absorb- 
ing the entire costs of within-grade promotions, the Institution has had once more 
to reduce its staff from 532 to 499 employees. The reduction in the Smithsonian's 

appropriation made by the House for 1953 will force a further cut in staff to 449 
employees. The Jensen amendment will progressively reduce this figure of 449 
employees by another 10 percent so that under the action of both of these reduc- 
tions, personnel at the end of the year will be cut to approximately 404. The 
result will be that while the Institution’s workload has doubled in the past 20 years, 
it will have substantially less manpower to move it than in 1934. Though pro- 
gressive pay increases during this period have greatly increased the appropriations 
for the Smithsonian Institution, such appropriation increases have not provided 
additional staff. 

The reductions of approximately 20 percent in staff and 30 percent in ‘‘other 
obligations,’’ as approved by the House, will have the following results: 

(1) The invaluable national collections in ‘art, history, and science will de- 
teriorate because of inadequate storage facilities and destructive overcrowding, 
and forced reduction of essential inspections and preservative treatments. 

(2) Urgently needed repairs to the heating, plumbing, and electrical systems, 
saan floors, and walls will have to wait until emergencies force action. 

(3) The interiors of our world-famous museum buildings will become even 
dingier than they are now, owing to curtailment of cleaning, plastering, painting, 
and lighting of exhibition halls. 

(4) The very small beginnings which have been made toward the improvement 
of our exhibits will have to stop. 

(5) Services to the general public and edueational and scientific institutions, 
which have more than doubled in the past 5 ‘years, will have to be greatly re- 
stricted. 

(6) At first our exhibition buildings will have to be closed to the public a part 
of each week; and as the Jensen amendment gets into operation, one by one the 
buildings will have to be closed for the rest of the year. 

The effects of the proposed cut in Smithsonian funds for 1953 will be a matter 
of deep concern to the millions of visitors who come each year to view the na- 
tional collections and to the tens of thousands of correspondents who know the 
Institution only through its publications and answers to their inquiries, 
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Analysis of reductions by objects 


| | Reductions Amount 
| 1953 budget by the passed by 
| House the House 





Personal services... . . ‘ oe tion | $2,107, $173, 800 $1, 933, 777 
Travel... ene x | 13, 5¢ 4,490 | 9, 100 
Transportation of things Sap tls§ : : 46, ¢ | 32, 350 
Communication services — | 10, ; | 7 3 | 7, 197 
Rents and utility services... ee a te nee 70, | 70, 100 
Printing and reproduction. ____- intr re ae ee 103, 31, 0: 71, 966 
Other contractual services - - -.__- ; Sashes 69, &: 21, 145 48, 685 
Supplies and materials . b 59, 975 | 07 41, 905 
ae aoe 84, 328 | 25, | 58, 920 


291, 000 | 2, 274, 000 


Oc. . Sevhckeanwes cee 7 2, 565, 000 | 


The institution’s need for adequate funds arises from its constantly growing 
collections and from the progressive deterioration of its old buildings and equip- 
ment—conditions entirely outside its control. No funds are requested for any 
extension of work programs or for any new activities. 

The following justification statements are submitted in support of the restora- 
tion of the House reductions in the several objects of expenditure comprising the 
Smithsonian Institution’s 1953 budget: 


01 Personal services—Restoration of $173,800 


The Smithsonian Institution and its bureaus by law are held responsible for 
the preservation, protection, and exhibition of the national treasures entrusted to 
them. The Smithsonian has a small staff and does not have the flexibility in 
assignments common inalargeragency. Its employees, exclusive of the mechanic, 
guard, and char forces, are distributed among some 56 small operating units. 
The working forces in these units range from two to eight employees. It is 
obvious therefore that under any curtailment of staff the custodial, protective, 
and craft services, which are essential to keeping the exhibition buildings open 
to the public, must bear their full share of reductions in force. 

Since 1934, there has been an addition of two new bureaus created by law, an 
increase of 124 percent in museum workloads, an increase of 138 percent in 
visitors, and a corresponding increase in responsibilities for conducting our services 
to the public and maintaining our buildings. Today, however, the Institution 
has available actually less manpower than it had in the economy year 1934: for 
example: 1934, 20,262 man-hours per week; 1952, 19,960 man-hours per week. 
Under the appropriation approved by the House, this figure would be still further 
cut to 17,960 man-hours per week, while the operation of the Jensen amendment 
would progressively reduce the number to 16,160 man-hours per week. It is 
imperative that the full amount of the pay increase carried in the 1953 budget, 
$173,800, be restored, and that the Smithsonian Institution be specifically 
exempted from the Jensen amendment. 


02 Travel—Restoration of $4,490 


The House reduction of one-third in the amount available for travel will prevent 
the appraisal of many proposed donations, curtail the acquisition of desirable 
additions to the national collections, and restrict essential administration and 
inspection of our field storage facility. Funds for travel have never been anything 
but the barest minimum. The full amount requested in the 1953 budget should 
be appropriated. 


03 Transportation of things—Restoration of $13,950 

Expenditures under this category are for transportation costs relating to (1) the 
international exchange of publications under the Treaty of Brussels and other 
bilateral agreements with some 70 foreign nations, and (2) collections and speci- 
mens donated to or transferred from the National Museum, the National Air 
Museum, and the National Collection of Fine Arts. The proposed reduction 
under this head would make it impossible to comply with our responsibilities under 
the Treaty of Brussels. Long experience definitely indicates that the full 1953 
budget amount will be required to meet these unavoidable obligations. 
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04 Communication services—Restoration of $3,103 

Exclusive of essential postage and telegraph costs, the reduced allotment for 
communications fails to meet the fixed charges for telephone equipment and 
service. Full restoration of this item is urgently required. 

06 Printing and reproduction—Restoration of $31,034 

One of the Institution’s important functions, as prescribed by the enabling act, 
is the diffusion of knowledge, accomplished largely through its publications. 
Funds for this purpose have always been inadequate and the full amount of 
$103,000 is urgently needed. Even these funds would still leave a backlog of 
unprinted manuscripts in the Institution’s modest program of printing and repro- 
duction, which will require more than $150,000 additional to print. None of these 
printing funds are used for publicity. 

0? Other coniractual services—Restoration of $21 ,b46-~- 

Practically all the funds under this head are required for physical alterations 
and improvements in buildings, which are 30 to 100 years old. The restoration 
of these funds is required to rehabilitate public comfort rooms. 

08 Supplies and materials—Restoration of $18,070 

Supplies and materials in the Smithsonian Institution fall into three principal 
categories—building-service supplies, preservatives and laboratory supplies, and 
office supplies. Because of the increases in the costs of supplies and materials 
in recent years and the poor condition of all the buildings, the amount budgeted 
under this head for their maintenance is an absolute minimum requirement. 

09 Equipment—Restoration of $25,408 

Funds for the replacement of obsolete and worn-out equipment for the mainte- 
nance and operation of the exhibition buildings, laboratories, and offices have 
never been sufficient to meet the basic needs of the Institution. Equipment funds 
are likewise required for the procurement of storage containers and exhibition 
cases in which to preserve, protect, and display new collections and specimens 
donated to the Institution by public-spirited citizens and foreign dignitaries. 
The 1953 budget request under this head is required in full in order to discharge 
the Smithsonian’s responsibilities relative to the care of its buildings and the 
preservation, protection, and exhibition of the collections. 


1953 BUDGET REQUEST 


Dr. Wetmore. The 1953 budget carried the sum of $2,565,000. 
This covers only moneys necessary-——— 

Senator Maysank. Did the budget approve that amount? 

Dr. Wetmore. The budget approved that amount. 

Senator Maysnank. How much did you ask the budget for? 

Dr. Keppy. We asked the budget for $2,615,600. 

Senator Maysank. And they reduced you to $2,565,000. 

Dr. Keppy. That is right. 


1952 APPROPRIATIQNS 


Senator Maysank. And how much did you have last year, just for 
the record? 

Dr. Keppy. We had $2,537,000. That was for 1952. 

Senator Maysank. You did not have any supplemental? 

Dr. Keppy. This includes the supplemental for increased pay 
which I believe passed the Senate in the sum of $145,800. That totals 
$2,537,000 for 1952. We had $145,800 in the third supplemental. 

Senator Maysank. That makes it $2,537,000.. 

Dr. Keppy. Yes, sir. 

Dr. Wermore. We have no increase in this estimate of $2,565,000 
for additional personnel or for any new operations. This is merely 
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to cover our ordinary routine procedures established in previous 
years. 

Senator MayBank. Well, this is in line with the previous appropria- 
tion, without any additional help, but only to take care of the Pay 
Raise Act that the Congress passed last year. 

Dr. Wermore. That is true, sir. There is nothing additional. 


RESTORATION REQUESTED 


Senator MaysBank. And you are asking us to restore how much? 

Dr. Wermore. $291,000. 

Senator MaysBank. The difference that the House cut off. 

Dr: Wermore. The total of $291,000 includes $173,800 for the 
increased pay act and $117,200 taken off from other obligations. 


PERSONNEL 


Senator MayBank. Now, you cannot reduce the personnel? 

Dr. Wermore. No, sir. Our personnel is at a dangerously low 
ebb now. We did not grow during the war, we were decreased. 

Senator MayBanx. How do your number of employees compart with 
the past years? 

Dr. Wermore. In 1949, we had 532. This year we are operating 
with 499. We have had a steady reduction year by year to meet 
payroll costs for Ramspeck promotions, for which no moneys were 
appropriated. If this House cut goes through, we will be reduced 
immediately by 50 positions and progressively by 45 additional posi- 
tions which puts us in a place where it would be impossible for us to 
operate on any adequate basis. We are charged with the care and 
maintenance of the national collections in history, in a wide variety of 
scientific fields, and other similar things. 


HISTORICAL COLLECTIONS 


We have under our charge, for example, such objects as the desk 
on which Thomas Jefferson wrote the first draft of the Declaration of 
Independence; the relics of George Washington; the original Star- 
Spangled Banner; the original Wright plane; hundreds of thousands 
of unique historical items which cannot be replaced. The catalogs 
of the National Museum now include more than 33 million separate 
items, 

Senator MaysBank. This personnel is used in taking care of all 
these things? 

Dr. Wermore. That is right, sir. 

Senator Mayspank. How many did you say? 

Dr. Wermore. More than 33 million items. It is impossible to 
put any actual cash valuation on these materials, but we estimate 
them now as valued at approximately a billion dollars. They have 
been gathered over a period of 100 years. 

These things require constant care and constant attention. Other- 
wise they will deteriorate. They are part of our national heritage. 
Unless they are preserved, there is something gone from the American 
way of life. Preservation of these specimens is our most important 
responsibility. 
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VISITORS TO PUBLIC EXHIBITIONS 


Now, with respect to our 1952 personnel, with our present funds, 
we are able to operate on a modest basis. We have extensive public 
exhibitions at which the attendance is very large, and growing steadily 
year by year. Last year, we had 2,867,000 visitors. The number now, 
to Aprik 20, has been about 2% million. In other words, we will have 
more than 3 million this present year. 


GUARD FORCE 


To keep these buildings open to the public, they necessarily have to 
be guarded, and we have to have guard personnel available. We are 
now down to as low an ebb on guard force as we can possibly go. 
A Budget Bureau survey determined that we should have 135 guard 

te: J oer a 
positions. At present we actually have 107. This House reduction 
would cut that down to about 87. Under these conditions, it would 
be impossible to keep our buildings open as they are at present and 
as they should be. 

I have had our photographer make photographs [indicating] that 
will give you some idea of the number of visitors, especially students. 
Senator Maypank. I see that each morning as I come to work. 

Dr. Wermore. If you come to work by that route, you have 
difficulty getting through the traffic. These pictures were made in 
the last few days. In the month of March, we had 420 groups of 
school children coming in under the guidance of teachers to profit by 
the study of our collections. 

These hundreds of thousands of visitors are not from Washington. 
They come from all over the whole country, from every State in the 
Union. Our exhibitions offer a marvelous opportunity that should not 
be denied them. 

And I say again: If these materials under our charge suffer deteri- 
oration, it will never be possible to restore them at any future time. 

Senator Maypanx. I can understand that. I have been there 
several times myself, beginning as a child. 

Is there anything else - you wish to state for the record? 

Dr. WETMORE. In 1934, long before the war, we had a 30 percent 
reduction in personnel and operating expenses. At that time we 
were left with a staff that allowed us a little over 20,000 man-hours 
per week. At the present time, 1952, with the personnel we have now, 
we have a little over 19,000 man-hours per week. 

Senator MayBank. That was in 1934? 

Dr. Wermore. Actually, we now have less than in 1934. This 
proposed House cut will take us down to about 16,160 man-hours. 
During the war, sir, we had no growth in personnel; in fact, we were 
curtailed steadily with the promise that we would be restored after 
the war when conditions came back to normal. 

The additions we have had since have given us personnel only 
to care for the 40-hour week. Although the workloads involved in 
administering the collections under our charge have doubled, we 
have had no additional help to take care of these increased workloads. 
As to other obligations, increases for these items have never kept 
pace with increases in prices of the supplies and equipment we must 
purchase. 
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Dr. Keppy. This cut, Senator, would cut us one-fifth below what 
we were in 1934, and our workloads have more than doubled. In 
making that statement, we feel the Smithsonian is in a distinctly 
unique position in the Government. We never got a chance to 
recover from the economy year of 1934. 

Senator Maybank. I appreciate your testimony. 

Dr. Wermore. Thank you very much, Senator. 


NATIONAL GALLERY OF ART 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


STATEMENTS OF DAVID E. FINLEY, DIRECTOR; HUNTINGTON 
CAIRNS, SECRETARY; |HARRY A. McBRIDE, ADMINISTRATOR 
AND BUDGET OFFICER; GEORGE T. HECKERT, ASSISTANT 
ADMINISTRATOR, AND LLOYD D. HAYES, BUDGET ANALYST, 
SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION, GALLERY OF ART 


RECOMMENDED ACTION ON HOUSE CUT 


Senator MayBank. Mr. Finley, will you come up? 

Without objection, I will place in the record these letters written 
under dates of March 24 and March 27, 1952, with regard to replace- 
ment of funds cut by the House. 

I also see that you have a statement here, which we shall receive 
if it is your desire that we do so. 

(The letters and statement referred to are as follows:) 


NATIONAL GALLERY OF ART, 
Washington, D. C., March 24, 1982. 
Hon. Burner R. MayBank, 
Chairman, Subcommittee in charge of the Independent Offices Appropriation 
Bill, 1953, United States Senate. 

Dear Senator MAYBANK: I have received your letter of March 18, 1952, in 
regard to the independent-offices appropriation bill for the fiscal year 1953 (H. R. 
7072). 

In compliance with your request, there is transmitted herewith a statement 
indicating the changes in this bill which we believe to be necessary in the public 
interest in order that the National Gallery of Art may be properly operated and 
maintained. It is respectfully requested that we be granted the privilege of 
appearing before your committee at an appropriate time. 

Sincerely yours, 
Davin E. Fintey, Director. 

Enclosure. 


CHANGE REQUESTED IN H. R. 7072, Natrionat GALLERY OF ART, SALARIES AND 
EXPENSES, 1953 
(Estimate, $1,300,000; H. R. 7072, $1,181,100) 
(House hearings, pt. 1, p. 71) 
REQUESTED CHANGE 


H. R. 7072, page 34, line 9, strike out $1,181,100” and insert in lieu thereof 
“$1,300,000”. 
(H. Rept. 1517, p. 18) 
“National Gallery of Art.—In recommending an appropriation of $1,181,100 for 


this activity the committee has effected a reduction of $118,900 in the budget 
estimate. This amount was determined by applying the same principle as was 
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applied in connection with the reduction of funds recommended for salaries anc 
expenses of the Smithsonian Institution.” 

The principle to which reference is made in the report is stated as follows: “The 
committee has required the absorption in 1953 of the full amount of pay-act funds 
requested for this purpose in 1952, and has effected a substantial reduction in 


>»? 


funds requested for ‘Other obligations’. 


JUSTIFICATION FOR CHANGE 


Result of application of principle stated above: 


Funds avail- 
able under 


atest esti: | House com- | Reduction 





hate mittee recom- 
mendation 
eS eee eae ds Sheen edt aon wdedbie $1, 140, 425 $1, 049, 425 $91, 000 
a eis 159, 575 131, 675 27, 900 
cae are a 1, 300, 000 1, 181, 100 118, 900 ' 





Personal services 


There are 322 permanent positions in the Gallery. The budget estimate of 
$1,140,425 for ‘‘Personal services”’ would pay salaries at the current-year rates for 
311 employees; however, at the higher rates (due to statutory within-grade 
promotions) which will be in effect during 1953, this amount will support only 306 
permanent positions. This fact is set forth here to indicate the large reduction 
already required under the budget estimate of $1,300,000. The effect of H. R. 
7072 is further to reduce this number by 26 positions, leaving funds for only 280 
instead of 322 employees in 1953, a total reduction of 42 employees. 

Of the 322 positions, 80 percent are on curatorial, protective, and maintenance 
staffs where any substantial reduction would result in a lowering of standards of 
protection and care of the works of art below the limit of safety. 


————~ 


Other obligations 


The House committee action reduces the Gallery’s estimate for ‘‘Other obliga- 
tions’’—except for utility services—by one-third. The Gallery’s fixed-expense 
items include, in addition to electricity, restoration of works of art, protection 
service of the American District Telegraph Co., and telephone service, repre- 
senting in all 62.2 percent of the budget estimate for “Other obligations.’’ The 
only other large item remaining under this heading is ‘‘Supplies and materials’’ 
required for maintenance purposes, which in the 1953 estimate is $2,345 less than 
the 1951 requirements (expenditures). With the rising cost. of operating sup- 
plies, the one-third reduction would be a very serious one to the Gallery. 

The Board of Trustees and executive officers of the National Gallery of Art, 
and the Bureau of the Budget, have reviewed our estimates with careful scrutiny 
as to the urgency and necessity for an appropriation of $1,300,000 for the fiscal 
year 1953. Internal adjustments in operation and maintenance, even to the 
closing of certain gallery rooms, already have been made in order to realize the 
greatest possible economy and to operate within the estimate of $1,300,000. This 
estimate, as hereinbefore indicated, requires an average of 16 positions to be kept 
vacant for the full fiscal year of 1953. 

One of the positive factors which has led to the great donations to the United 
States of art treasures housed in the National Gallery of Art has been its standard 
of. protection, operation, and maintenance. Lowering those standards beyond 
the limit of safety, as a reduction of $118,900 would require, would undoubtedly 
have an adverse effect upon future gifts, and also necessitate a reduction of 
services to the public. 

To curtail the continued growth of the Gallery because of lack of funds properly 
to maintain and protect its irreplaceable gifts would seem to be against the public 
interest of both this and future generations. 

Last year, Congress, realizing the special conditions surrounding the National 
Gallery of Art, specifically excepted it from the general reduction made in section 
605 of the Independent Offices Appropriation Act, 1952. It is sincerely hoped 
that these special conditions and the pledge made by Congress at the time the 
Gallery was established will be favorably considered by the Senate committee 
and that the $118,900 will be restored in the final appropriation. 
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NATIONAL GALLERY OF ART, 
Washington, D. C., March 27, 1952. 
Hon. Burnet R. MayBank, 
Chairman, Subcommittee in Charge of the Independent Offices Appropriation 
Bill, 1953, United States Senate. 


Dear Senator Maxpanx: In my letter to you of March 24, 1952, I set forth 
the situation with whieh the National Gallery of Art would be confronted if the 
reduction of $118,900 made by the House Appropriation Committee in reporting 
H. R. 7072 were sustained, and requested that this sum be restored in the final 
appropriation. 

As you know, the bill passed by the House sustained the recommendation of the 
committee. My letter of March 24 and the statement attached thereto were 
prepared prior to receipt of advice of the action of the House. Therefore, the 
requested changes should now read as follows: 

H. R. 7072, page 35, line 2, strike out “$1,181,100” and insert in lieu thereof 
“$1,300,000”. 

The bill as passed by the House provided for a further drastic cut in the per- 
sonnel of the National Gallery through the operation of the Jensen amendment, 
section 406 of the act. 

Last year, Congress, realizing the circumstances confronting the National Gal- 
lery of Art, excepted it from the inhibition of the Jensen amendment (par. (h) of 
sec. 605, Independent Offices Appropriation Act, 1952). A statement relative to 
the effects of the Jensen amendment on the operation of the National Gallery of 
Art is transmitted herewith. 

It is respectfully reque#ted that action be taken again to exempt the National 
Gallery of Art from the inhibitition contained in section 406 of H. R. 7072, and, 
in addition, that the reduction of $118,900 as approved by the House, referred to 
in my letter of March 24, 1952, be restored in the final appropriation in order that 
the National Gallery of Art may be properly maintained and the works of art 
therein adequately protected. 

Sincerely yours, 
Daviw E. Finuey, Director. 

Enclosure. 


Tue Nationat GALLERY oF ART 


STATEMENT OF THE EFFECT OF THE JENSEN AMENDMENT (sEc. 406, H. R. 7072) ON 
THE OPERATION OF THE NATIONAL GALLERY OF ART 


The National Gallery of Art requires 322 employees for normal operation. 
The $1,300,000 in the budget estimate would permit an average employment 
of approximately 306. To come within this figure it has already been necessary 
to plan drastic adjustments in operation, including the closing of certain gal- 
lery rooms. 

The reduction of $118,900, as approved by the House, would permit the aver- 
age employment of only 280 persons. The application of the restrictions in the 
Jensen amendment would, at the present rate of turn-over, further reduce the 
staff by December 31, 1952, to approximately 252 employees. 

Any material reduction below the estimate of $1,300,000 would reduce the 
Gallery’s protective and maintenance services below the margin of safety, would 
undoubtedly adversely affect donations of works of art to the Gallery, would 
require the closing of additional gallery rooms, and would eventually require 
the closing of the building to the public on certain days of each week. 

In the protective services, where the greatest number of vacancies occur, the 
turn-over during the past year was approximately 66 percent. The application 
of the Jensen amendment to such a rate of turn-over would so deplete the guard 
staff that adequate protection of: irreplaceable works of art in the custody of the 
National Gallery would be impossible. 

In consideration of the facts set forth above, Congress, last year exempted the 
National Gallery of Art from the inhibition of the Jensen amendment. It is 
earnestly requested that similar action again be taken by the Congress with 
regard to section 406 of H. R. 7072 now under consideration, and, in addition, that 
the reduction of $118,900 as approved by the House be restored in the final 
appropriation in order that the National Gallery of Art may be properly main- 
tained and the works of art therein adequately protected. 
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1958 BUDGET REQUEST 





Senator MayBank. Let me ask you first: How much did you ask 
the Budget for? 

Mr. McBrivg. $1,372,000. 

Senator MayBanxk. And they gave you $1,300,000? 

Mr. McBrine. Yes, sir. The cut was $72,000. 

Senator Maypank. And the House cut you $118,900? 

Mr. McBripe. That is right. 

Senator MayBank. Did the House give any reason for that? 

Mr. McBripe. No, sir; we understand that it was a cut across the 
board. 

Senator MayBank. There was no charge of extravagance or waste 
of manpower or anything of that nature? 

Mr. McBripeg. No, sir. 

Mr. Frnuey. Senator, I do not need to stress to this committee 
the usefulness or the importance of the National Gallery of Art in 
the life of this country. I know that you and all the other members 
of this committee, recognize the Gallery’s importance, as Congress 
itself recognized when the Gallery was first established. 

Senator MaysBank. I might tell you, as I did when I first came in, 
that I had quite a discussion about this with Senator Saltonstall. 
I think he is on the Board, and I think he said he talked to you. I 
feel the same way about it. 

Mr. Finury. I know most of the things I am going to say are 
familiar to you, but I would like to say them for the record. 

Senator Maysanx. Of course. You may go right ahead. 

Mr. Fintey. What has not been so clearly recognized is the fact 
that the National Gallery is not the kind of governmental institution 
that can be operated with any degree of effectiveness if it is to be 
subjected to blanket reductions in operating expenses. 

Senator Maysank. And this was just a blanket reduction. 

Mr. Finuey. This was a blanket reduction. That is right. 


FUNCTIONS 


Our function is chiefly custodial in nature.. Congress recognized 
this last year, and I am ‘hoping that you will make the status of the 
Gallery, as a custodial institution, both permanent and inviolable. 
There is a sound reason for doing this, for it is no more possible to 
reduce beyond the point of safety the number of guards protecting 
our Raphaels and Rembrandts that it is possible to reduce the guards 
at Fort Knox looking after our gold. In both cases, the guards and 
also the maintenance force are equally necessary. 


PERSONNEL CUT 


The National Gallery recognizes the need for economy in govern- 
mental operations and is asking for only the amount needed to con- 
tinue the operation of the Galler y as at present. The amount of the 
appropriation requested is $1,300,000. This would permit an aver- 
age employment of approximately 306 persons, although the Gallery 
requires 322 for normal operation. 
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The bill, as passed by the House, reduced the budget estimate by 
$118,900. This would permit an average employment of only 280 
persons. 

The House bill will require a further cut in the Gallery’s personnel 
through the operation of the Jensen amendment, section 406 of 
the bill. The application of the restrictions in that amendment 
would, at the present rate of turn-over, reduce the Gallery’s staff to 
approximately 252 employees by December 31, 1952. 

I might say that the turn-over is largely in our guards, and that is 
where it affects us so seriously. The duties of most of these e mployees, 
as I said above, are mostly custodial in nature. Any material re- 
duction, therefore, in the number of employees now on duty would 
reduce the Gallery’s protective and maintenance services below the 
margin of safety. This would necessitate the closing of some of the 
exhibition rooms, and would eventually require the closing of the 
building to the public on certain days of each week. 

Senator MaysBanx. What day of the week? 

Mr. Finuey. I would say on any one or more days of the wéek. 
The worst thing that could happen to us would be to close the Gallery 
for even one day, but we may come to that eventually under the con- 
tinued operation of the Jensen amendment, plus reductions in the 
budget, such as that made by the House. 

Senator MaysBank. It is not a 5-day week down there, because the 
week ends would be the more important days. 

Mr. Fintey. Yes; more people come to the Gallery on week ends, 
but they come from out of town in large numbers on other days also 
and would be bitterly disappointed to find the National Galler y closed 
on the day they are here. 

Any closing of the Gallery would undoubtedly have an adverse 
effect on future donations of works of art, since donors have a right to 
expect that their gifts will be adequately protected and regularly 
shown to the American people for whom they are intended. 


VALUE OF GALLERY COLLECTION 


In this connection, Mr. Chairman, I would like to mention that all 
the works of art in the Gallery’s collection, as well as the building 
which houses them, were gifts from private donors. ‘These gifts have 
a monetary value of more than $200 million, and the works of art, of 
course, are irreplaceable. In the care and exhibition of this great 
collection, the Government is asked to appropriate $1,300,000, or 
about one-half of 1 percent of the value of the collection, conserva- 
tively estimated. 

Congress has recognized the importance of the National Gallery as 
one of the Nation’s s great cultural assets, respected abroad as w ell as 
at home as one of the greatest art galleries in the world, and the only 
one that has come into existence in recent years entirely through gifts 
of private citizens. 

Last year, Congress, realizing the circumstances confronting the 
National Gallery of Art and the ‘responsibility imposed on its trustees 
for the custody of world-famous works of art, excepted it from the 
inhibition of the Jensen amendment. 

Senator MaysBank. Did you ask them to exempt you in the House 
this year? 
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Mr. Fintey. We did not realize it would be necessary. 

Senator MayBank. I wonder why they do that. It seems to me 
that last year that was agreed on in conference. 

Mr. Finuey. That was agreed on in conference; yes, sir. The 
Jensen amendment is really one of the most serious things that con- 
fronts us now. 

Mr. McBripe. The Jensen amendment was made this year on the 
floor of the House. 


REQUEST FOR EXEMPTION FROM HOUSE CUT 


Mr. Finuey. Mr. Chairman, it is respectfully requested that action 
be taken again to exempt the National Gallery of Art from the inhibi- 
tion contained in section 406 of H. R. 7072, and, in addition, that the 
reduction of $118,900 as approved by the House be restored in the 
final appropriation in order that the National Gallery may be properly 
maintained and the works of art therein adequately protected as in 
the past. 

I would also like to call attention to the pledge given by the Congress 
in the joint resolution establishing the National Gallery of Art, in 
which, in section 4 (a), the faith of the United States is pledged to 
provide such funds as may be necessary for the upkeep of the Nationa! 
Gallery. 


PROTECTION OF WORKS OF ART PLEDGED BY UNITED STATES 
GOVERNMENT 


At the time the gift was before Congress for acceptance, this was 
said in one of the speeches made on the floor presenting the matter 
to the Senate. I would like to quote a paragraph from the speech: 


What are the burdens which this measure puts on the Government? Mr. 
Mellon makes a gift of $30 million worth of pictures, $10 million for a building 
in which to house them, and $5 million for an endowment. 


Actually that was an understatement. It turned out that Mr. 
Mellon’s gift amounted eventually to considerably more than that 
amount. 


What are his conditions? All the conditions he makes are that the Government 
shall take care of the pictures and shall make them available to the people of the 
United States. That is all. He gets nothing. The only responsibility the 
Government assumes is that it will not allow sabotage; that it will provide guards 
so that the great masterpieces may not be mutilated and destroyed. The Gov- 
ernment is to provide facilities whereby the collection may be opened up to the 
publie so that every citizen of the United States may have an opportunity to sec 
it. * * * That is all the function the Government assumes. Of course, it 
will take a little money; it will have to pay for guards; it will have to pay for the 
charwomen; it will have to pay the emplovees who care for the pictures and who 
make them available to the people. Guides will be needed to explain them, and 
the Government will provide for them. That is the only burden which the 
Government of the United States assumes in accepting this gift. 


I would also like to read a paragraph from the joint resolution which 
constitutes the charter of the Gallery. 


The faith of the United States is pledged that, on completion of the Nationa! 
Gallery of Art by the donor in accordance with the terms of this act, and the 
acquisition from the donor of the collection of works of art, the United States 
will provide such funds as may be necessary for the upkeep of the National 
Gallery of Art and the administrative expenses and costs of operation thereof, 
including the protection and care of works of art acquired by the Board, so that 
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the National Gallery of Art. shall be at all times properly maintained and the 
works of art contained therein shall be exhibited regularly to the general public 
free of charge. 


GALLERY OPEN DAILY TO PUBLIC 


From the time the Gallery opened in 1941 through World War II 
and to the present, this language has been taken to mean that the 
Gallery should be open to the public 7 days each week with the excep- 
tion of Christmas and New Year’s Day; and that the basic standard 
of protection should be one guard for eac h two galleries. The Bureau 
of the Budget and the Congress have consistently concurred in these 
views. By providing one guard for each two galleries, and by station- 
ing that guard generally in the connecting area between those two 
galleries, ‘it has been possible to maintain a system of protection 
whereby each work of art and each visitor to the Gallery has been 
within the direct view of the guard at all times the Gallery is open 
to the public. 

To close the Gallery 1 day each week would be to lower its standards 
below that of the Metropolitan Museum in New York, or the ‘Art 
Institute in Chicago, and others which are open 7 days a week. 
Obviously, the Gallery’s status as the National Gallery of Art is 
important in attracting the gifts which constitute the sole means of 
achieving the growth which is the essence of the Gallery. 


CONDITIONS ON ART GIFTS 


Furthermore, I would like to mention that in the case of the most 
important gifts, especially in the Mellon-Kress-Widener collections, 


these gifts that have been made to the Gallery since its establish- 
ment, are expressly conditioned upon the gallery being supported as 
indicated in the charter. The trustees, the Bureau of the Budget, 
and the Congress have since 1941 established a pattern of conduct 
which may amount to an authoritative construction of the charter as 
meaning that the Gallery shall be open 7 days a week. In view of 
this, there might be considerable embarrassment to the Gallery if 
there were a failure to comply with an express condition precedent 
of the major gifts and, perhaps, an implied condition of other gifts 
made after the pattern was established. 

Mr. Chairman, in view of all these provisions, we feel that it would 
be a departure from an established interpretation of the law if we are 
forced to close the gallery to the public for even 1 day for the lack of 
adequate funds for the upkeep of the Gallery and the protection of the 
works of art which it contains. 

[ hope that the Congress will not reduce the amount requeste d but 
will show the same understanding of the Gallery’s needs and the sam: 
willingness to provide for them as it has done in tie past. 

Thank you. 

ae Mayank. I appreciate your testimony. As I understand 

_ if the House cut remains, you may have to close the Gallery 1 day 
a 2 wie and I understand it was just an across-the-board cut and 
there were no reasons given. 

Mr. Finuey. All we are asking is that we should continue to 
operate as at present and that we should not go backward. That is 
what our request amounts to. 
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Senator Corpon. Mr. Chairman, may I make one inquiry? 

The statement here accompanying the justification which makes 
expression adverse to the method used by the House in making its 
reduction, sets forth that $27,900 of the reduction was made in the 
item “Other obligations.” 

There was a statement in the case that those other obligations were 
certain fixed items representing 66.2 percent of that particular budget 
item. It does not indicate what the other 37.7 percent is made up of. 
Could you tell me what it is? 

Mr. Hayes. That is principally supplies. There are about $30,000 
in that item. 

Senator Corpon. Well, that is not here. I see. I made an error, 

I thought you had carried your supplies as $2,345, whereas that is 
the amount that your 1953 budget is under your 1951. Then the 
amount of supplies is substantially $30,000? 

Mr. Hayes. Yes, sir. 

Senator Corpon. Leaving only $7,700 to cover all the other items. 


THE RENEGOTIATION BOARD 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


STATEMENTS OF JOHN T. KOEHLER, CHAIRMAN, LAWRENCE E, 
HARTWIG, BOARD MEMBER, FRANK ROBERTS, BOARD MEM- 
BER, JOHN H. JOSS, BOARD MEMBER, M. L. REESE, DIRECTOR, 
OFFICE OF ADMINISTRATION, AND JOHN L. GANLEY, JR., 
BUDGET OFFICER, THE RENEGOTIATION BOARD 


RECOMMENDED ACTION ON HOUSE CUT 


Senator Mayank. Without objection, the justification and the 
letter under date of March 31 will be made a part of the record. 

(The material referred to follows: ) 

Tue RENEGOTIATION Boarp, 
Washington, D. C., March 81, 1952. 
Hon. Burnet R. MayBank, 
Chairman, Subcommittee in Charge of the Independent Offices Appropriation 
Bill, 1953, United States Senate. 

DEAR SENATOR MayBank: I refer to your letter of March 18, 1952, concerning 
the appropriation of funds for the operation of the Renegotiation Board for the 
fiscal year 1953. 

As you note, we are indeed aware of the salutary disposition of Congress to 
hold all appropriations to a minimum. We also realize the necessity of your 
committee’s viewing any single appropriation in the light of the aggregate cost 
of the whole Government operation. It is the firm belief of the Board that our 
original estimate and the justification thereof was presented in full recognition 
of this approach as the minimum amount required to carry on the important 
operation of the Renegotiation Board. The Board submitted to the Congress 
a budget of $7,500,000 for fiscal year 1953 after careful consideration of its antici- 
pated workload, its responsibilities in administering the act, and its capacities. 
I have outlined below the bases for the development of the budget as presented 

The purpose of the Congress in passing the Renegotiation Act of 1951 was to 
provide a method of removing excessive profits in connection with defense procure- 
ment. The contracts of 19 agencies now carry the renegotiation clause. In 
the early months of operation, the Board received voluntary renegotiation re- 
funds amounting to $3,279,000, and checks totaling that amount have been 
turned over to the Treasurer of the United States. 
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To be effective, the renegotiation process must be conducted as soon as possible 
after the close of contractors’ fiscal years. Excessive profits should be captured 
and returned to the Treasury of the United States at the earliest possible moment. 
Information developed from the renegotiation process gives material aid to the 
procuring agencies in obtaining full dollar values in the first instance. Likewise, 
the availability of such information leads to closer pricing by Government con- 
tractors. 

It is anticipated that the Renegotiation Act of 1951 will require the filing of 
57,000 statements by contractors and subcontractors subject to the act during the 
fiscal years 1952 and 1953. Of this amount approximately 20,000 will be assigned 
to the field organization (composed of regional boards in New York, Chicago, 
Washington, Los Angeles, Detroit, and Boston) for the full renegotiation process 
leading to the determination and elimination of excessive profits. On the basis 
of studies and experience gained under the prior acts, the Board has determined 
that approximately 6,800 cases must be completed during the fiscal year 1953, if 
the act is to be effectively administered. This amount, in addition to the number 
of cases completed in the remainder of 1952, will leave the Board with a backlog 
of 8,160 cases assigned to the field, plus approximately 5,000 cases in departmental 
processing for a total backlog of approximately 13,160 cases as of June 30, 1953. 
The Board, in determining the number of cases which must be completed, con- 
sidered (1) the policy of the Congress in passing the act; (2) the importance of 
renegotiation information to efficient procurement through close pricing, which is 
the best method of eliminating future excessive profits; (3) the average time re- 
quired for completion of a review and determination; (4) the statute of limitations 
contained in the act; and (5) the over-all impact on the national economy of un- 
earned dollars remaining in the hands of contractors. If the Board were to com- 
plete much less than 6,800 cases during the fiscal year 1953, the over-all effective- 
ness of the Renegotiation Act would be seriously reduced. 

To complete 6,800 cases will require 923 man-years of personal services at an 
estimated cost of $5,933,000. This estimate was developed on the basis of case 
studies and experience gained under the prior acts and modified by recent ex- 
perience. An additional amount of $1,567,000 for other items of expense including 
rent, communications, travel, equipment, etc., was developed after careful study 
of the operational requirements of the Board’s components. 

H. R. 7072, Independent Offices appropriation bill, 1953, page 30, lines 8 
through 17 inclusive, refers to a proposed appropriation for the Renegotiation 
Board. The Board recommends the following changes in the bill: in line 12 after 
the word “appropriation” and before the word “hire” insert the words “‘purchase 
(not to exceed 3) and’’; in line 13 substitute for the amount of ‘‘$180,000’’— 

‘$400,000’; in line 17 substitute for the amount ‘$4,907,800’’—‘'$7,500,000’’. 

The House bill proposes a travel limitation of $180,000. The Renegotation 
Board’s studies indicate that $400,000 is the minimum amount of travel funds 
required to assure efficient administration of the act. In the conduct of renego- 
tiation, the Board is required by statute to give full consideration to several 
factors including: (1) reasonableness of costs and profits; (2) net worth with 
particular regard to the amount and source of public and private capital employed; 

3) the extent of the risk assumed; (4) the nature and extent of contribution to 
the defense effort; and (5) character of business. To evaluate these factors and 
further, to maintain cognizance of plant operations, it is necessary for repre- 
sentatives of the Board to visit the facilities of those contractors subject to the 
act. During the fiscal year 1953, when many contracts are being renegotiated 
for the first time, inspections of the facilities of a major portion of all contractors 
with possible excessive profits will be required. The Board estimates that each 
member of its professional staff will be in travel status 20 full days during fiscal 
year 1953. The Board, in full cognizance of the desires of the Congress to keep 
expenses at a minimum, has instituted strict control over the expenditure of travel 
funds. The estimate of $400,000 is a minimum estimate. For purposes of local 
transportation and administrative servicing, the Board has requested authority 
to purchase three passenger vehicles, which will be used at field locations. The 
Board will have no more than one vehicle at each regional headquarters. 

The other members of the Board and I welcome this opportunity to justify the 
tenegotiation Board budget for fiscal year 1953. We are prepared to submit to 
the committee any further information concerning our preseut Operations and 
those proposed for the fiseal year 1953 which the committee desires. 

Sincerely yours, 
Joun T. KOEHLER, 
Chairman. 


95711—52 17 
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Tue RENEGOTIATION BOARD JUSTIFICATIONS FOR ESTIMATES OF SALARIES ANp 
ExpEnsgEs, Fiscau YEAR 1953 


For necessary expenses of the Renegotiation Board, including expenses of 
attendance at meetings concerned with the purposes of this appropriation; pur- 
chase {not to exceed three) and hire of passenger motor vehicles; services as 
authorized by section 15 of the act of August 2, 1946 (5 U. S. C. 55a), at rates 
not to exceed $50 per diem for individuals; and rents in the District of Columbia: 
$7,500,000 (act of March 23, 1951, Public Law 9). 


PURPOSE OF APPROPRIATION 


The general purpose of the appropriation ‘Salaries and expenses, Renegotiatio1, 
Board”’ is to provide funds for salaries and all other expenses of the Renegotiation 
Board, created by the Renegotiation Act of 1951 (Public Law 9, 82d Cong., 
approved March 23, 1951) with authority for the determination and elimination 
of excessive profits realized by contractors and subcontractors in connection with 
procurement under the national-defense program, 


Summary of personnel requirements 





Estimated June 30, Man-years 























strength 
Activity | — —~- 
af . Fiscal Fiscal 
> & 
1952 1953 year 1952 | year 1953 
STE i ici it nicapisbuchteedatnaeeiaed tate 16 | 219 s7 | 171 
2: Peas kas sn beihar cs thed arid ninth vepaiateis aha iotiinny sx aaso eolatiipech 500 | 1,018 260 | 752 
I a a ae al eee 626 | 1,237 317 923 
Analysis of obligations by activity 
|1952 estimates 1953 estimates 
Secon ceil ts catehinpliad eda peek Deisaga baad ae belie le biggie ipa dal ied hemes 
1. Executive direction and administration (departmental activities) .______. $600, 000 $1, 480, 000 
2. Renegotiation operations (field activities)_.................-...-.-------- | 1, 679, 648 6, 020, 000 
SE I 5. 5 nas taba nbadenaicn: Citew annette teeane es | 2, 279, 648 7, 500, 000 


These estimates include the salaries of all full-time personnel assigned to the 
activities of the Renegotiation Board, as well as the expenses of part-time or in- 
termittent consultants and experts employed in connection with the various pro- 
grams of the Board. In addition, the estimates include all expenses for temporary 
duty travel, including transportation and per diem, communication expenses, 
printing and reproduction, office supplies, rents and utility services, equipment 
and other costs incident to the administration of the Renegotiation Act of 1951. 

On January 20, 1952, the Secretary of Defense delegated to the Board his policy 
responsibilities and operating functions under the Renegotiation Act of 1948 and 
the Renegotiation Board assumed responsibility for all uncompleted cases under 
the 1948 act. The Board received 1,545 cases in various stages of processing 
and 400 split-year filings from the Military Departments for completion of re- 
negotiation. These cases plus 300 assignments under the 1951 act consitute the 
current case workload of the organization which is being developed to accept the 
33,000 case workload resulting from contractors’ calendar years 1951 and 1952 
filings under the Renegotiation Act of 1951. 

The field organization consisting of regional boards.in New York City, Chi- 
cago, Los Angeles, Washington, D. C., Boston, and Detroit, will have a comple- 
ment of approximately 1,018 full-time personnel as of June 30, 1953. By locating 
regional boards at larger centers of business activity to conduct renegotiation 

roceedings with contractors whose main facilities are located in the area, the 
oard will be able to complete renegotiation more efficiently and take cognizance 
of local conditions and capacities in arriving at a determination of excessive 
profits. Regional boards will be established in other areas if studies and experi- 
ence indicate a sufficient business concentration or when the efficiency of renego- 
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tiation operations may be improved. The current program anticipates a depart- 
mental staff of 219 full-time employees by the end of fiscal year 1953. 

In addition to the 1945 cases still active under the 1948 act, it is expected that 
contractors and subcontractors subject to the Renegotiation Act of 1951 will 
file 22,000 statements concerning their 1951 operations and an additional 35,000 
as a result of calendar 1952 activity. Studies and experience gained under the 
prior acts (especially in the areas of cancellation for which special procedures 
have been developed) modified by the planned operating methods of the Board 
were used as a basis for estimating that of a possible total of 57,009 filings by 
June 30, 1953, approximately 33,009 would become cases and about 20,000 of 
these would require the full renegotiation process. 

These estimates in tabular form are as follows: 


| Sia od 

| Fiseal | Fiscal 

| year 1952 | year 1953 
! 


Total 


Filings 
Estimated number of letters of preliminary inquiry to be mailed in fiscal | 
years 1952-53 (as a result of calendar years 1951-52 procurement activity) 22, 000 35, 000 57, 000 
Statements of nonapplicability to be filed siibhinicoee : i 10, 300 14, 000 24, 300 


Net departmental workload. : iil pinstte-o pilin ji dimen ison iae 11,700 | 21,000 32, 700 
Estimated administrative cancellations. -. ; eri 4,300 8, 700 13, 000 


Net 1951 act cases to be assigned to field for full renegotiation process ____ bout eedece 19, 700 
Net 1948 act cases to be assigned to field for full renegotiation process --. | nas | 1,945 


Fn dik deccccs atadpicwcbewceesse yadebas bhatbbiegon este pena 21, 645 


Completions 
Estimate of cases completed -- - - 3 as : 919 6, 800 | 7,719 


These estimates were prepared on the basis of studies of procurement and con- 
sequent renegotiation under the prior acts. Dollar values of 1942, 1943, and 
1944 procurement dollars were related to 1950-51 dollars and were then taken 
as & basis for computing the total number of contractors subject to renegotiation. 
The figure thus obtained was then adjusted for the ‘“‘floor’” differences and the 
possible differences in the exemption areas. These calculations led to the filings 
indicated above as being the basic workload of the Board. 

Detailed justifications for each of the activities and requirements in other 
object classes follow. 


Analysis of estimates by object class of expense 


Amount Percent 


01 Personal service. . iSey ‘ $5, 933, 339 79.0 
02 Travel. ee : 402, 146 
03 Transportation of things ag peheet 40, 000 | 
04 Communications. Seons ‘ ; 108, 240 
05 Rents and utility services _ - 493, 4 
06 Printing and reproduction... ; j 60, ¢ 
07 Other contractual services. _- > ; | 
08 Supplies and materials 
Equipment = 


l'axes and assessments - - - - 26, 320 


7, 500, 000 100. 


Total appropriation ............- ; 


! 
tiene 
| 


Nore.—The inclusion of rent in the Board’s budget somewhat distorts this presentation for comparison 
purposes. If rent were not included, as is the case in the budgets of most agencies coming before this com- 
mittee, personal services (01) would amount to 86 percent of the total budget 


Activity: Executive direction and administration (departmental activities) - 
1953 estimates, $1,480,000. 

This estimate is for the salaries and other necessary expenses of the departmental 
activities of the Board. ‘Thesé activities include the immediate Office of the 
Board Members, the Office of the General Counsel, the Office of Review, the 
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Office of Procurement Affairs, the Office of Assignments, the Office of the Chief 
Accountant, the Office of Administration, and the Office of the Secretary. Funds 
requested will provide for approximately 171 man-yvears of full-time employment 
and for a number of outstanding professional and businessmen on a part-time 
basis to advise and consult with the Board with respect to its program. 

Currently the Board is concerned with the establishment of policy, promulga. 
tion of rules and regulations, and the development of an administrative frame- 
work under which the Renegotiation Act of 1951 will be administered. The 
Board will direct the processing of approximately 22,000 filings, by contractors 
which are expected to be made prior to June 30, 1952, and approximately 35,000 
filings which are expected during the fiscal year 1953 in addition to 1,500 cases 
transferred by the Secretary of Defense under the prior act and 400 split year 
filings resulting from the application of both acts. This involves the collection of 
necessary data from contractors and preliminary review and analysis preparatory 
to assignment of cases to operating divisions. The cases resulting from the split 
years’ filings under the 1948 and 1951 acts will require intensive legal review and 
accounting policy determination before assignment to the field. 

The extremely complex matters inherent in the renegotiation proceedings 
require careful review and adequate legal advice as well as comprehensive know!- 
edge of the procurement policies of the various agencies subject to the act. 
Further, a top technical staff must be available to advise on financial policies and 
to formulate accounting policies. The small staff planned for the Board’s head- 
quarters is designed to render the maximum amount of executive direction, advice, 
and review necessary to enable the Board to fully discharge its statutory respon- 
sibilities. The staffing pattern in the headquarters is based on no expansion 
beyond the basic organization until such time as a workload from the field organi- 
zation requires additional review and advisory personnel. 

Activity: Renegotiation operations (field activities): 1953 estimates, $6,020,000. 

Prior to June 30, 1952, it is estimated that the field organization will receive 
approximately 2,000 new contractor cases for renegotiation in addition to the 1,900 
assigned for completion of proceedings under the 1948 act. By December 1952, 
the number of 1951 cases assigned is expected to have reached 6,800. At the end 
of June of 1953, a total of 7,800 cases resulting from contractors’ 1951 operations 
will have been assigned to the field and the first increment of approximately 7,000 
cases resulting from contractors’ 1952 operations will also have been assigned. 
The regional boards will develop accounting, financial and performance data 
concerning the contractor’s business, making plant inspections and conducting 
special studies where necessary; and confer with the contractor’s representatives 
to secure additional data pricr to a review of the case for excessive profit deter- 
mination. The regional boards will have delegated authority to determine exces- 
sive profits in those cases where the total net renegotiable profit of the contractor 
does not exceed $400,000. In other cases, the regional boards will make initial 
determinations and recommend disposition of the case to the National Board. 

The staff now processing the cases under the prior act will be expanded as the case 
workload increases with filings from 1951 and 1952 operations, to enable the Board 
to give prompt consideration to cases of contractors subject to the requirements 
of the act of 1951. 

The unit of work in the renegotiation field activity is a renegotiation or ‘‘case.”’ 
As noted above, it is estimated that during fiscal year 1953, some 15,000 cases 
will be in the various stages of processing. In preparing these estimates, it was 
anticipated that 6,800 cases would have to be completely processed by the field 
boards prior to the end of the fiscal year 1953, if the Board were to keep within 
the statute of limitations and reasonably current with its workload. Experience 
under the prior acts and studies of the renegotiation operations during the war 
years indicates that the output per professional man-year was between 14 and 
15 cases. With the inclusion of attendant fiscal and clerical help the output 
was approximately 9 or 10 cases per operating man-year. In preparing these 
estimates, factors of 15 cases per professional per vear and 10 cases per operating 
year were used in spite of the fact that renegotiation under the present act is 
more complex. By dividing the number of cases to be completed by these factors, 
it was determined that 680 man-years of operating personnel (professional and 
clerical) were required. The field organization will consist of six regional boards, 
each with five members, and will require a total of 72 man-years of regional 
board member, legal, and administrative personnel in addition to the operating 
groups. The map on the following page is divided into the regional areas the 
Board has established with the location of the regional boards indicated in 
heavy type. 
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DETAILS OF OTHER OBJECT CLASSES OF EXPENSE 


02 Travel, $402,146 

This expense is estimated at $402,146 for fiscal year 1953. The estimate is based 
on experience under the prior acts, modified by the planned operating procedures 
of the Board. Funds for this program will provide for travel to the plants and 
offices of contractors by operating personnel, travel by members of the field 
organization to headquarters in connection with renegotiation hearings and 
appeals, and for administrative staff supervision. It is estimated that each pro- 
fessional staff member will be in travel status 20 days during fiscal year 1953. 
Temporary duty funds are rigidly controlled. All travel requests are reviewed and 
detailed accounting for expenditures is required. 


03 Transportation of things, $40,000 

This expense of $40,000 is to provide for permanent changes of station by per- 
sonnel who will serve in key positions for which qualified applicants cannot be 
found locally. 
04 Communications services, $108,240 

These services will require funds amounting to $108,240 in fiscal year 1953 and 
inelude provision for all commercial communication needs. These services are 
required to tie together the field organization with its wide geographical dis- 
tribution and the Washington headquarters. 
05 Rents and utility services, $493,440 

This estimate of $493,440 includes funds for rents in four field locations and the 
Washington Headquarters. The Renegotiation Board is budgeting for all of its 
space requirements; no other agency has provided space or space funds for the 
activity. 
06 Printing and reproduction, $60,475 

Included in this estimate of $60,475 are provisions for the printing of reports, 
administrative manuals, and guides and the purchase of regulations, business 
reports, and special financial data. 
O07? Other contractual services, $143,700 

An estimated amount of $143,700 is requested to provide for security and 
loyalty investigations; repairs, maintenance, and service of Governmnent-owned 
vehicles; repairs to office equipment and furniture; repairs and alteration of 
leased buildings and contract reporting services. 
08 Supplies and materials, $59,040 

Funds in the amount of $59,040 are requested to provide for the necessary 
office supplies at all locations of the Board. 
09 Equipment, $233,300 

An estimated $233,300 is required to provide furniture, equipment, and filing 
cabinets at the various Board offices. The Board is establishing strict controls 
over the purchase and use of office equipment. Office machines, typewriters, 
calculators, etc., will be authorized only where need is proven. These? estimates 
are based on minimum requirements and include provisions for standard equip- 
ment in all cases. 
15  Tazes and assessments, $26,320 

Funds under this title anounting to $26,329 are required to pay the Boarl’s 
““Employer’s contributions” under the Social Security Act amend nants of 1959 
(Public Law 734, 81st Cong.). 


FIRST FISCAL YEAR OF OPERATIONS 


Senator Mayspank. I understand you have a statement, Mr. 
Koehler? 

Mr. Koruter. Yes, sir. With your permission, Mr. Chairman, | 
would like to present the members of the Board for the record. ‘The 
nearest to Senator Cordon is Mr. Frank Roberts; next Mr. Joss; 
next Mr. Hartwig. This is Mr. Ganley, our budget officer, and Mr. 
Reese, our administrative officer. 
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I have a brief statement which I would like to read for the record. 

We appreciate the opportunity of appearing before your committee 
to support a budget for the first full fiscal year of Board operations 
under the Renegotiation Act of 1951. Although this budget was 
presented to the Bureau of the Budget less than 2 months after the 
Board was sworn in and before our organization was fully developed, 
it represents, in substance, present work plans. 


FUNCTIONS 


The Renegotiation Act of 1951 created, as an independent estab- 
lishment of the executive branch, a Renegotiation Board to be com- 
posed of five members to administer the renegotiation program. 
Since the appointment of four members in October, the Board has 
been particularly concerned with the problems of developing an 
administrative framework within which to administer the act: 
developing and publishing rules and regulations; and completing 
renegotiation of contractors subject to the 1948 act. 

The Secretary of Defense aetenrd to the Board his responsibilities 
and functions under the 1948 act, effective January 20, 1952. The 
personnel engaged in renegotiation under the 1948 act in the military 
departments ° were transferred to the new Board to form the nucleus 
of the field organization—composed of regional boards at Los Angeles, 
Washington, New York, and Chicago. I might point out, in this 
connection, that the pattern evolving from our studies of possible 
workload areas indicated a requirement for two additional regional 
boards; these will be established at Detroit and Boston prior to July 1, 
1952, if supplemental funds for this fiscal year are made available. 


SUPPLEMENTAL FUNDS 


Senator Maysank. That is the $300,000 that was up on the floor 
the other day? 

Mr. Korner. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Maynanx. Now, if the conferees do not appropriate that 
$300,000, then the Boston and Detroit regional board offices cannot 
be opened? 

Mr. Kornter. Cannot be opened prior to the availability of funds 
for fiscal year 1953. ‘That is correct. 

Senator MayBank. If that is passed now, you can open in May? 

Mr. Koruier. We could open very promptly ; ; certainly in May. 

Senator Maypank. The appropriation in the regular appropriation 
of course includes Detroit. 

Mr. Korner. Yes, sir. 


RENEGOTIATION POLICY 


Renegotiation plays an important part in the national economy, 
and in the attaining of national objectives, in times like the present. 
Although the experience of World War II has improved the pricing 
tee hniques of the procuring agencies of the Government, neverthe less 
excessive profits will, in my opinion, continue to be found in many 
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areas of procurement and, as the declaration of policy of the Renego- 
tiation Act of 1951 states: 

* %* * sound execution of the national defense program requires the elimin 
ation of excessive profits from contracts made with the United States, and from 
related subcontracts, in the course of said program; * * #* 

The ultimate aim and objective of renegotiation is the reduction 
of the cost of the mobilization procurement program and this reduc- 
tion of cost should be accomplished without impeding this program 
and without removing the profit incentives of that portion of private 
industry which is engaged in carrying out such program. This ob- 
jective, and the manner in which it should be attained, are inherent 
in both the philosophy and the language of the present act and, in 
our opinion, it is essential that the discretionary power vested 
the Board be exercised with this objective in view. 

I would be presenting an incomplete picture of renegotiation if | 
failed to mention that, although the objective of renegotiation, unlike 
that of taxation, is not the raising of revenue, nevertheless it can be 
anticipated that substantial amounts of excessive profits will be 
refunded to the Government. In World War II the renegotiation 
process resulted in the determination of $11% billion in excessive 
profits of which amount $3 billion would not have been recovered 
by taxes. In addition to the above, the existence of the renegotiation 
statutes in World War II was an important factor in securing closer 
prices on military and related items. 

It is, in our opinion, much more important that renegotiation serve 
as an inducement to contractors to follow closer pricing policies by 
reducing prices, encouraging efficient management, and eliminating 
waste, in order that the procurement dollar of the Government will, 
in the first instance, buy a full dollar’s worth of material. Likewise, 
to the extent that the amount of unearned dollars in the spending 
stream is reduced through a recapture of excessive profits, the renego- 
tiation program will help to lessen inflationary pressures on the Amer- 
ican economy. 

HOUSE CUT 


The House bill containing the renegotiation appropriation, as pre- 
sented to your committee, represents a reduction of over 35 percent 
in the amount requested by the President for fiscal year 1953 opera- 
tions of the Board. 

Senator Maysank. What reason did the House give? 

Mr. Kornter. They gave no reasons for the cut. The report did 
not go into detail. It seemed to us to be an across-the-board cut. 

Senator Mayspank. Thirty-five percent? 

Mr. Korner. Yes, sir. 

The net effect of the House cut is that the Board will be able to 
process about 40 percent less than the minimum number of cases it 
feels should be processed in fiscal year 1953 to keep the act effective 
To be effective, the renegotiation process must be completed as soon 
as possible after the close of contractors’ fiscal years. This insures 
(1) that excessive profits will be recaptured promptly, (2) that infor- 
mation acquired in the renegotiation process will be transmitted to the 
procuring agencies promptly to enable them to give all factors full 
consideration in establishing their procurement pricing policies and 
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) that prompt repayment of excessive profits will reduce Treasury 
ewig and save interest payments. 

The estimates before vou represent what we consider to be a sound 
financial plan and the minimum requirements to enable us to dis- 
charge our statutory responsibilities under the act. The other mem- 
bers of the Board and myself, and the heads of our various operating 
divisions, are at your disposal to discuss our planned operations in 
relation to the budget we are presenting and to provide you with 
any other details w hich may be of interest. 

Senator Maysank. How many cases have you handled so far? 

Mr. Kornver. | would like to give you a little background on 
that, sir. 

Senator MaysBank. | remember the testimony you had over here 
on the supplemental bill. I think Senator Cordon was there at that 
time, too. 

RENEGOTIATION CASES 


Mr. Koruuer. Under the act of 1948, there were approximately 
three-thousand-six-hundred-odd cases filed with the military depart- 
ments. When we took over the functions of the military departments 
in January of this vear, there were 1,945 cases remaining to be handled. 
We anticipate that by the end of this year, dating from January 20 
to July 1, we will have completed 919 of Sings cases, 

Senator Maysanxk. You would have about a thousand left? 

Mr. Koruier. We would have about a thousand of the 1948 act 
cases left. We expect to have those cases completed during the sum- 
mer and fall, so that, in effect, the decks will be cleared for the prompt 
processing of the cases we are now receiving under the 1951 act. 

Senator Mayspank. How many are you receiving? At what ri ate? 

What would you estimate it would be for the next fiscal year’ 

Mr. Korner. To date we have had 6,500 filings under the 1951 
act. We anticipate 11,700 filings during fiscal vear 1952 and 21,000 
during fiscal vear, 1953. 

Senator MayBAaNnk. Could you guess as to how much money you 
think you might recover? 

Mr. Korner. No, sir. | think that is an impossible guess. 

Senator MAayBANk. | would imagine so. 

Mr. Korner. Yes. 

Senator MayBank. But nevertheless, those cases, 6,500, being 
filed, and the fact that there is such a board, and the fact that there is 
such a law as was passed here, and the fact that you are active on 
the 1,900 you have had plus the 11,700 that will be filed, makes the 
contractors and what have you more careful and more conservative? 


EXCESS PROFITS RECOVERED 


Mr. Koruter. Definitely. I might say in summary that with 
respect to recoveries to date—and the act of 1948, as you know, did not 
have the broad coverage that our act does, because it does not include 
the various civilian agencies now in the picture—there was approxi- 
mately $9 million recovered by the Department of Defense prior to 
the take-over on January 20. We anticipate that we will have 
recovered, under the 1948 act, by the end of June, a total of approxi- 
mately $12 million. 
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Senator Maysank. How much did you say the National Defens 
collected? 

Mr. Korner. $9 million. 

Senator MaysBank. So you will collect how much more? 

Mr. Korxu.er. $12 million more, making a total, sir, of $21 million 

Senator MAayBaNnk. $21 million. In other words, you will have $21 
million in the safe, part of which has already been collected under the 
cases you have already handled? 

Mr. Koraxer. That is correct. $12 million has already been col- 
lected under the 1948 act, by both the military and us, and we anticipate 
that before the end of this fiscal year, we will have collected $9 million 
more. 

Senator Maysank. That does not include the 11,700 cases? 

Mr. Korner. Oh, no. 

Senator MaysBank. You have 11,700 additional cases, as I under- 
stand it. 

Mr. Korner. We will have 11,700 additional for 1951; yes, sir. 

Senator MayBank. That is what I mean; 11,700 additional cases 
added to the 1,900 that you are now talking about, that you recovered 
some $21 million on. 

Mr. Kogruuer. Yes, sir. And these are recoveries only under the 
’48 act. There have been no recoveries under the ’51 act. And | 
do not think this figure of 21 million should be taken as an indication 
of what the recoveries will be under the ’51 act. I think they will be 
substantial in certain areas. But, of course, the extent to which 
the present program results in excessive profits is a matter of great 
debate. I need only cite one case, which I cited to you, sir, prior: 
that with respect to one small company, acting as a subcontractor 
for an Army prime negotiated contract. They repaid to us in January 
of this year, in voluntary repayments prior to any renegotiation the 
sum of $2,400,000. 

Senator MayBank. How much capital stock did that company have? 

Mr. Koruter. I don’t know, sir, but I would be glad to put that 
in the record. 

Senator MayBank. No. You said it was small. 

Senator Corpon. What were they doing? 

Mr. Kornver. They were making tank treads for the Army as a 
subcontractor under a negotiated Army prime contract. The facts 
of that case are in the hearing on the supplemental for ’52 before 
Senator McKellar. 


BASIS OF CONTRACT RENEGOTIATION 


Senator Corpon. What would be the minimum amount involved 
in a contract, a negotiated contract, subject to renegotiation? 

Mr. Korner. It is not done on a contract-by-contract basis, sir. 
It is done on the receipts and accruals of a company’s renegotiable 
business during its fiscal year. So that if a company made a million 
dollars on one military contract and lost $500,000 on another, the loss 
would offset part of the profit. We take their total renegotiable 
business from all sources including the 15, I believe, civilian agencies 
now subject to the act, like the Atomic Energy Commission, the 
Panama Canal, the RFC, and others. They are all subject to 
renegotiation. 
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Senator Corpon. Well, all contracts that are subject to renegotia- 
tion have a floor; do they not? 

Mr. Korner. The floor is $250,000. That is on the year’s 
business. The sum total of receipts and accruals from all contracts 
carrying the renegotiation article is subject to renegotiation. The 
renegotiation clause should be inserted in a defense contract of any 
size or amount. 

Senator Corpon. That floor goes to the prime contractor, and not 
the subcontractor? 

Mr. Korner. It goes to everyone. 

Senator CoRDON. Suppose you negotiate a contract with A, and the 
negotiated figure indicates that it is going to be a $300,000 contract, 
and that prime contractor subcontracts so much of the work, and the 
subcontractor has segments, none of which approximate $300,000. 
It is subject to renegotiation, then? 

Mr. Kornter. Yes; it is subject to renegotiation. He might have 
that one contract from that source as a subcontractor, but he might 
have a dozen other subcontracts. 

Senator Corpon. Well, I am assuming he has only one. 

Mr. Kornter. If that is under $250,000, if his part is under 
$250,000, he is not subject to renegotiation. 

Senator Corpon. Then the minimum goes not only to the prime 
contract, but it goes to every subcontract thereunder? 

Mr. Koester. Having a piece of the business, yes, sir. 

Senator Corpon. The minimum was much less than that in World 
War II? 

Mr. Korner. It was $100,000 for a time in World War II, and 
then it was raised to $500,000. 


RENEGOTIATION BACKGROUND 


Senator Corpon. In 1948, we had the Renegotiation Act for a while. 

Mr. Roserts. That was the 1948 act, sir. 

Senator MayBank. We did that in 1942, as I remember. 

Senator Corpon. The first renegotiation was an amendment of the 
revenue act, 

Mr. Korner. That is correct. And then it was broadened in 1943. 

Senator Mayspank. Did we do that in the Appropriations Com- 
mittee? 

Mr. Koruuer. That was done in the Appropriations Committee 
under the leadershiv of Senator McKellar, as I recall. 

Senator Ropertson. Mr. Chairman, I do not intend any criticism 
when I say there are times when the House makes cuts in the name 
of economy that will cost far more in administrative expenses than 
any economies achieved. 

I do want to say, about this renegotiation matter, that I have al- 
ways taken an interest in it. It was either in 1941 or 1942—I forget 
which—that Representative Case, of South Dakota, then a member 
of the Appropriations Committee of the House, put an amendment 
on an appropriation bill that established the principle of renegotia- 
tion. But he did not do an adequate job, and naturally you could 
not, on an appropriation bill. 

Then the Ways and Means Committee of the House decided that 
we would frame a real renegotiation statute and Chairman Doughton 
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appointed me on the subcommittee to draft that original renegotia- 
tion law. Well, we did the best job we could, but it was a very 
technical job, and we have atiod a good deal about it since that 
time. We amended that act, as I ree all, during World War II. 

Now, the Chairman of this Board said that under that act we re- 
covered $3% billion which would not have been recovered through 
excess-profits taxes. 

Mr. Kornuer. That is correct. 

Senator Ropertrson. I think that is a modest statement. I think 
we actually recovered more. I have seen the figures, and I believe 
they could be substantiated, that it was nearer $5 billion. But the 
greatest benefit of the Renegotiation Act during World War IT was 
that it resulted in a reduction of prices totaling $10 billion when the 
principle of fair return on a pilot operation had been established. 

Now, we are spending hardly a half of what we did in World War 
II, but we will soon get up mighty close to a billion dollars a week, 
and that is a he ap of money. The witness has outlined the number 
of cases that will have to be acted on, and said that the House cut 
means a reduction of about 40 percent in those cases. 

Mr. Koerner. That is right, sir. 

Senator Ropertson. Now, we have two things involved there, Mr. 
Chairman. One is that if you have a contract which clearly shows an 
excessive profit, the Government should recapture that as quickly 
as possible, because it helps out your program of deficit spending. 
And we are going to have some of that. 

Still more important is to establish what is a fair price on a given 
contract for future supplies under it. Hence the necessity for this 
Board to keep current if they can with the cases that come before 
them. 

Mr. Korner. Thank you very much for that statement, sir. 

Senator Ropertson. I think nobody is more interested in economy 
than I, or more desirous to see a balanced budget. I do not believe 
we can achieve it. But it is going to be much closer than we thought 
it would be last January, because the spending will not be as much 
as was then contemplated. We shall cut $6 billion or more from 
the President’s budget, and there is a possibility that the receipts 
will be a little more than was estimated. We are going to narrow 
that deficit down to a pretty close point, in my opinion, and certainly 
we must bend every effort to do that. 


HOUSE ACTION 


Now, this independent offices bill is a tremendously big bill. And 
how much difference between the budget estimate and what the House 
allowed you is involved on this item? 

Mr. Kornter. We asked for $7,500,000, and I think we got 
$4,900,000. 

Senator Ropertson. What is the total, Mr. Chairman, of this bill? 

Mr. Cooper. $6,254,000,000. 

Senator Ropertson. I never made the computation, but a man 
said if he had been born in the year that Christ was born and had 
inherited $1 billion, and he had through extravagance or foolish 
investment lost a thousand dollars a day every day since then, assum- 
ing that he continued to live for 1952 years, he still would have to 
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live 800 years more before he could get rid of that one billion. That 
means when we sit here and deal with $6 billion, none of us know 
what we are dealing with. But we can tell that a difference of two- 
million-some in a $6 billion bill is not a difference so much that we 
might not look at some of these other items and pick it up somewhere 
else. 

But in any event, Mr. Chairman, I just wanted to make this 
statement because of my experience with this, including the amend- 
ment of this law in 1951. I framed it, and our Appropriations Com- 
mittee adopted it and that became the foundation for the 1951 act. 

Mr. Koruter. Yes, sir. 

Senator Rospertson. And | know of the good work that has been 
done, and all we need is to have this distinguished gentleman and ‘his 
colleagues tell us that if we give them the money they will be on the 
ball. 

Mr. Korner. Senator, we certainly will. 


WORLD WAR II RENEGOTIATION 


I would like to add a few facts in connection with the World War 
Il renegotiation. 

Senator MAYBANK. You were not with them at that time? 

Mr. Korner. No, I became Assistant Secretary of the Navy in 
1949. I was overseas during the war. 

We have very carefully avoided making any statements as to the 
extent to which the cost of military items are reduced by the mere 
presence of renegotiation. One of our personnel who spent all of his 
time in Army renegotiation in World War II has stated it as his belief 
that the cost of military combat items to the Army was reduced by 
31 percent during World War II. Now, if that figure is fairly aceu- 
rate—and I have no way of knowing whether it is—then clearly there 
will be substantial savings in military procurement. 

We are required by the Renegotiation Act, which, in my opinion is 
a very intelligent act, to give consideration to the efficiency of the con- 
tractor and to the amount of risk he takes. Therefore, to the extent 
that contractors price closely, we certainly shall give them greater 
consideration when it comes to determining what the ‘Vv are el ntitled to 
retain. 

ORGANIZATION OF BOARD 


We were organized in October. We came here 2 days before Con- 
gress adjourned. And that was just a few days after we had been 
organized. This committee granted us $1,500,000 to run us to the 
end of the year. That was a guess on our part, but it turned out to 
be a fantastically accurate guess. We realized that we could not get 
along with the million dollars which the Congress allowed us, and we 
came back for an additional $300,000. I have no hesitancy in saying, 
sur, at this time of the year, that if we are given the $200,000 which the 
Senate approved, we will be able to get right ahead with our business. 

Senator MayBank. And ope n the Detroit office and that other big 
office. Was that San Francisco? 

Mr. Koznuurr. Boston. 

Senator Ropertson. That principle was illustrated last year for 
me when I was driving on a four-lane highway from Suffolk to Peters- 
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burg, coming back from a fishing trip in Back Bay. There was a 
patrolman who traveled ahead of me and a good many other cars for 
30 miles. Now, the speed limit is 55 miles an hour. That patrolman 
backed up cars for about half a mile. Nobody ran past him. As 
soon as he turned off at the side, the cars just started shooting down 
that highway at 60, 65, and 70 miles an hour. I do not know how 
many accidents he prevented, but certainly nobody ran past him. 


REGIONAL OFFICES 


Mr. Koruter. I would just like to say one further thing. We now 
have but 30 employees in our Chicago board and 47 in New York. 
We have been unable to increase those staffs. They should be doubled 
in order to handle the tremendous volume of work which is coming 
in and which will come in. Therefore, our purpose is to increase the 
staffs of those two offices as well as to open Boston and Detroit with 
the $300,000 we requested for the balance of the fiscal year 1952. On 
that basis we can go ahead promptly. 

I would like also to say that since we have taken over the entire 
operation from the military, for present purposes we anticipate but 
six regional boards. In World War II the military had a total of 49. 

Senator Corpon. Will you give those figures again? 

Mr. Koenter. We anticipate for the fiscal year 1953 six regional 
boards. As I mentioned before, these boards will be in New York, 
Washington, Chicago, Los Angeles, Detroit, and Boston. 

Senator Corpon. You said there were how many in World War II? 

Mr. Kornter. There were 49. 

Senator Corpon. Were they the same kind of boards, or did it 
take several of those boards to make up one of yours? 


WORLD WAR II RENEGOTIATION 


Mr. Korner. They were the same kind of boards, but in World 
War II, sir, renegotiation was handled by the military departments, 
by the RFC, and by the Maritime Commission, so each had its own 
set-up operating under the policy directives of the War Contracts 
Price Adjustment Board. 

Senator Ropertson. They were the central board. 

Mr. Korner. That is correct. 

Senator Corpon. What was the cost of this renegotiation? 

Mr. Kornter. The best figures we have on the cost of World War 
II renegotiation indicate $41% million. I do not know how accurate 
those figures are, because they are very difficult to compile since the 
personnel in renegotiation were a part of the Military Establishment 
and an accurate accounting would be impossible. 

Senator Roperrson. Are you asking for more employees than they 
had in World War II? 

Mr. Kornter. Oh, no; we are asking but a fraction of the total 
number of employees they had in World War II. 

Senator Corpon. How many years there were covered? How long 
were they engaged in renegotiation? 

Mr. Korner. They started in 1942. Mr. Roberts would be the 
best witness because Mr. Roberts participated in renegotiation all 
during World War II. 
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Mr. Rozserts. Those boards were created in 1942 under the military 
and they wound up their operation officially with the passage of the 
1951 act. There were a few tag end matters remaining. They 
finished the major portion of their job in 1948, so they ran from 1942 
through 1948. 

Senator Corvon. The best estimate you have is that you spent 
$4144 million in the work? 

Mr. Roperts. That is not a very defensible figure. I think it is 
very much understated. The military operations were merged with 
civilian operations and it is very difficult to establish a price tag as 
to the services, the cost of officers, and so forth. 

Senator Corpon. The only yardstick we might have is broken. 

Mr. Roserts. I think it is a questionable yardstick. I think it is 
unfrotunate that they did not keep comprehensive figures. 

Senator Corpon. I think it is, too. 

Senator Ropertson. General Hirsch was there and Weaver Myers 
started out as captain and got to be a lieutenant colonel, but they 
were in the Army. 

Mr. Roserts. That is right. 

Mr. Ganuey. The determination was $11% billion before excess 
profits taxes. 

Senator Corpon. How much of that would not have been collected? 

Mr. Korner. $3% billion we estimate. At least I think that is 
a conservative figure. 

Senator Corpon. You want $7 million for the coming fiscal year 
and how much do you estimate you are going to collect? 

Mr. Koruter. | have no way of ascertaining that because I have 
no way of knowing what percentage of excessive profits will appear 
in the returns filed for 1951. 

Senator Maypank. But there will be $12 million? 

Mr. Koruuer. There will be $12 million in addition to what we 
have gathered to date. 

Senator Corpon. That does not mean anything in estimating what 
you are going to have the next year? 

Mr. Kornuier. Not in this picture; it does not. 

Senator Corpon. That is interesting to me. You have no basis 
whatever for setting up any figures of what you are going to do because 
you have no idea what it will be. 

Mr. Kornuier. We have no basis of estimating what we are going 
to collect. We know exactly what we are required to do. 

Senator Corpon. You are required to renegotiate contracts. 

Mr. Koruuer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Corvon. If this has been operating for that period of time 
there should be something on which you can make some estimate of 
what you can expect to do in the coming 12 months. 

Mr. Koguuer. Sir, I cannot estimate what we expect to collect 
hecause I do not know how close the pricing policies of the military are. 
| may say that I speak with some authority because for two and a 
half years I was in charge of all procurement in the Navy. I know the 
Navy procurement very well. I do not know what the procurement 
of all the other militar y and civilian agencies will be, whether they are 
pricing closely or whether there are many cases of excessive profits. 
Therefore it would be, I think, foolhardy for me to predict what amount 
will be recovered. I will predict that it will be a substantial amount 
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expressed dollarwise. What it will be percentagewise I cannot possib|\ 
say. 
COLLECTIONS UNDER RENEGOTIATION ACT OF 1948 


Senator Corpon. Who can tell us what collections have been made 
under renegotiation under the 1948 act? 

Mr. Korsurr. I can, sir. 

Senator Corpon. Will you give us that vear by year? 

Mr. Koruter. I cannot give it to you year by year. The 1948 act 
was effective for the years 1948, 1949, and 1950 and it carried over in 
the 1951 act. Let us take 3 years. During that 3-year period and 
prior to January 20 of this vear when we took over the military oper- 
ation, the military departments had collected $9 million in excessive 
profits. 

Senator Corpon. For the 3 years 

Mr. Kogruter. For the 3 years. To date under the 1948 act and 
since January 20 of this year our Board has collected $4 million. 

Senator Corpon. And those collections are collections on work 
started prior to your coming into existence and which were transferred 
over to you at some degree of completion? 

Mr. Korner. Yes,sir. There are in our regional boards numerous 
cases involving refunds which have not yet come to us for action 
Therefore, we treat those as estimated amounts since they may 
change. We estimate that there will be an additional $8 million col- 
lected by us prior to June 30 of this year, making an over-all total of 
$21 million collected under the 1948 act. 

Senator Ferauson. That is not very much money, is it, compared 
to the amount involved? 

Senator Gorpvon. How much of that would vou pick up, would you 
think, on excess profits? We have some yardstick at least. There 
was $11}; billion collected in World War IT and after that you estimate 
all of it except $34 billion would have been collected in excess profits 
anyway. 

Mr. Koruier. We are dealing on different bases. The 1948 act 
was an act of limited application. In the first vear of its operation it 
was limited to aircraft procurement. It was then extended in 1949 
to aircraft and related military procurement. 

Senator Ferguson. What were the total profits that you were 
operating on when you say aircraft alone? What were the profits 
the contractors? You say you got back $20 million? 

Mr. Korner. $21 million, 

Senator Fercuson. How much profit was made? 

Mr. Kornter. I have no way of knowing, sir, because I had no 
part in the renegotiation process under the 1948 act. 

Mr. Roperrs. We do have some figures. I cannot recall them, but 
I would be glad to supply them for you. 

Senator Mayrank. Without objection the figures will be supplied 
for the record. 

(The figures referred to follow:) 
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Renegotiation Act of 1948—Sales, profits, and profit margins for all refund cases 
completed through Jan. 19, 1952 


Total renegotiation business Before | Alter 
renegotiation renegotiation 


Sales ; | $197, 534, 000 $190, 762, 009 
Profit . $27, 300, 000 $20, 500, 00) 
Profit margin .. percent 13.8 | 10.8 


NET RENEGOTIABLE PROFITS 


Senator Corvon. Still staying on this question, I would like to get 
some idea in the record as to what it means net to the Government 
to carry on this renegotiation operation, having in mind that of 
necessity a very considerable portion of what would be renegotiable 
profits would ordinarily be paid to and collected by the Government 
in excess profits taxes. 

Mr. Koruzer. Sir, | will go as far as I can to explain my position. 
I think we can arrive at a common understanding on this. There are 
presently three cases of three large corporations which are having 
their contracts renegotiated in our regional boards and they had 
arrived at tentative agreements at that level as to the amount of 
refund. Since those cases have not yet come to us and since those 
tentative agreements will have to be approved by the boards of direc- 
tors of the various companies, I do not feel I am at liberty to discuss 
names. However, one of those companies proposes to refund 6 
million on its renegotiable business during the year 1950. Since a 
large part of their work is military work and since the moneys appro- 
priated by this Congress tn 1949 and 1950 only now are beginning to 
show up in production, until those moneys show up in production they 
do not show up in renegotiation. Therefore certainly during 1951, 
1952, and 1953 at the very least the refunds from renegotiable business 
will be large because the impact of the procurement program will be 
felt. 

Since there will be a stretch-out from 1954 to 1955 on certain mili- 
tary procurement, consequently those refunds may be spaced over 
those years. If we were in an all-out war and were going 100 percent 
in military production this year the renegotiation recapture of those 
funds on procurement let now would not be felt until 1953. 

Senator O’Manoney. There is another factor, Mr. Koehler. 

Senator Corpon. Would you please let me finish this one issue? 

Senator O’Manonery. It was to supplement the witness’s answer 
to your question. 

Senator Corpon. All right, go ahead. 

Senator O’Manoney. Is there not this additional factor: That the 
income tax imposed on any particular company does not become 
effective until the expenditures are made by the Department? 

Mr. Kornzer. That is correct. 

Senator O’Manonery. You might have, for example, contracts 
made under the appropriations of 1949 and 1950, but you would not 
be dealing with the income tax of those years. You would be dealing 
with the income tax of the year in which the deliveries were made 
and the payments made. 

Mr. Kornater. That is it exactly. 


95711—52 18 
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Senator Corpon. I would like to get some information here and | 
am perfectly willing to take my turn whenever it is. I am willing to 
wait until the end. 

Senator Maypank. If there is no objection, you may go ahead. 


RENEGOTIATION PROCEDURE 


Senator Corpon. What is vour situation, Mr. Koehler, with respect 
to your timing in renegotiation? A contract is let to a contractor and 
it will represent 2 years, let us say, in its completion. Do you 
attempt any renegotiation prior to the completion of the contract? 

Mr. Koruiter. We may. We renegotiate, depending upon the 
payments by the Government to the contractor. In other words, 
renecotiation is based upon the receipts and the accruals of the con- 
tractor. Therefore if during the vear 1951 the Government has made 
payments equal to 50 percent of a renegotiable contract, then that 
50 percent would be reflected in his renegotiation return. However, if 
during that entire year he is tooling up and there have been no pay- 
ments, then of course there is nothing to renegotiate for that particular 
year. 

Senator Corpon. Let us assume that he is tooling up and at the 
same time he is in some field or other producing. 

Mr. Korner. That would be reflected in his return because he is 
subject to reporting as renevotiable business all receipts and accruals 
from all contracts covered by the act. 

Senator Corpvon. How often does he make that report? 

Mr. Koerxter. Just once a year, just like the income tax. 

Senator Corpvon. If you have that sort of a situation with the 
completion of a contract going over 1 vear or maybe 2, 3, or 4— 

Mr. Korn.er. We almost always have that. 

Senator Corpon. And you start to renegotiate at the end of the 
first year; of necessity that renegotiation must be a tentative thing, 
must it not? In other words, what would appear to be a definite 
profit for 1 year might at the end of the next year turn into less than 
excess profits. 

Mr. Korn.er. I would like to ask Mr. Roberts to answer that. 

Mr. Roperts. Senator Cordon, that might be true, for example, 
with a contractor building defense items, but the contractors in this 
country have a multiplicity of work, have thousands of purchase 
orders. They have several big contracts. 

Senator Corpon. Some have and some have only one. 

Mr. Roserts. Let us take an aeroplane company as an example. 
They may have just a few large contracts. They start producing, 
but their bookkeeping methods are on an accrual basis and they do 
some work, make partial deliveries, or they may put it into finished 
inventory. They bill Uncle Sam and they get income. That income 
is then reported to the renegotiation board and related to the work 
that they have performed in that 12-month period. The amount of 
excessive profits is judged upon the receipts for that work in that 12- 
month period. 


SET-OFF OF RENEGOTIABLE PROFITS AND LOSSES 


Senator Corpon. Let us assume that you have found a renegotiable 
amount of $1,000,000 in a l-year period. The same contracts go 
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forward in the next 12-month period and there you find no negotiable 
profits and perhaps less than a reasonable profit. Is there any 
reconciliation there by which the taxpayer gets any recognition of the 
fact that whereas in 1 year he has made a very handsome prof.t and 
in a couple of more years he may have sustained a loss? 

Mr. Korner. Only to this extent: If he sustains a loss on his 
renegotiable business in 1951 the amount of that loss, if it does not 
arise from his own gross negligence, can be carried forward to the next 
succeeding year. 

Senator Corpon. This would be a case of where it had to be carried 
back. 

Mr. Koruuer. It would not be carried back. 

Mr. Roserts. There is a lag in time of renegotiation. The fiscal 
year closes and 4 months later a report is fled and renegotiation, 
being a hand-tailored job, takes time. ‘The results of the succeeding 
year are generally known before the time you speak about. Before 
the first year is concluded those facts are brought to the attention of 
the renegotiation people and certainly nobody could sit with .the 
situation before them that you have outlined and not have it weigh 
in their mind in making the judgment under the first year before them, 
so, while there is nothing in the law mentioning that, practically, 
consideration is given to the situation. 

Senator Corpon. You drew the renegotiations over. 

Mr. Roperts. I did, sir. 

Senator Corpon. And you followed through with the Renegotia- 
tion Act as we wrote it in. 

Mr. Roperts. The 1948 act, ves, sir. 

Senator Corpon. Was it rewritten at that time? 

Mr. Roserts. Yes, sir. 

Senator Corpvon. I think, Mr. Chariman, that thai gives me a 
basic understanding of what we are dealing with. 


HIGH BRACKET TAX BASIS IN RENEGOTIATION 


Mr. Roserts. Senator Cordon, there was one question that you 
asked that I would like to touch on briefly. You asked if there was 
not some common denominator where we could tell how much of the 
recovery would be net. That of course depends uvon the over-all 
limit of taxes. I am not certain, but during the war the effective 
over-all tax rate was 72 percent if you hit the maximum. Today I am 
not certain what the effective top tax rate is. 

Senator Corpon. I do not know either. 

Mr. Roperts. It is somewhere between 70 percent and 80 percent. 
If it is 80 percent, Senator Cordon, then 20 percent of the million dol- 
lars in your illustration would be dollars that would not be recovered. 
Therefore, that is the reason we cannot make flat statements about the 
amount of dollars we will recover that will be dollars that we would not 
otherwise recapture. 


RECORDS OF RENEGOTIATION PROGRAM 


Senator Corpon. You people are going to have a job and I am 
wondering if you plan on carrying along concurrently with your 
renegotiation operation the kind of a study that would leave us at 
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the conclusion of your services with a sort of historical background 
of knowledge that would be useful should we, at another time in the 
future, have to go into the same thing again. 

Mr. Kornurr. Sir, I will undertake to make that promise to you. 
We shall keep and we are keeping very good records. We have 


adopted some things which were not done in World War II. For 


instance, we have an economist as adviser tothe Board, and he is a 
very capable man. An economist plays a part in this picture in 
studying the relation of one industry to another, to be sure that we 
have uniformity among industries, and various things like that. We 
have studied this entire picture very carefully. We think that 
renegotiation in World War IT did an amazingly good job. However, 
naturally, things were learned both by renegotiation people and by 
Congress, and we have built upon the basis of that experience, 

Senator Corpon. The present act, as I understand it, was worked 
out in the light of the experience of World War II and carries 
reasonably sound and definite yardsticks by which you measure 
your operation, which you did not have in World War IL. 


FURTHER DISCUSSION OF RENEGOTIATION PROCEDURE 


Mr. Korner. Those vardsticks were there in World War II. You 
have the six statutory factors, such as, the efficiency of the contractors’ 
contribution to the defense effort, the assumption of risk, and so forth, 
and they are the hard core of renegotiation. We must, in the opinion 
of the Board, recognize efficiency when we find it, and we must en- 
courage it. And when we discover an efficient contractor who has 
conserved manpower and materials and who has indulged in very 
close pricing, then, at least in my opinion, and I think the other 
Board members share this, we should reward him handsomely. 

Senator Frerauson. Have you those factors that you could give 
us now? 

Mr. Korner. I can read them out of the act. 

Senator Ferauson. Do vou savy they are in the act? 

Mr. Koruter. Just one paragraph. This is section 103 (e) of 
the act: 

Favorable recognition must be given to the efficiency of the contractor or 
subcontractor with particular regard to attainment of quantity and quality 
production, reduction of costs, and economy in the use of materials, facilities, 
and manpower. In addition there shall be taken into consideration the follow- 
ing factors: Reasonableness of costs and profits with particular regard to volume 
of production, normal earnings, and comparison of wartime and peacetime prod- 
ucts, the net worth, with particular regard to the amount and source of public 
and private capital employed, extent of risk assumed, including the risk incident 
to reasonable pricing policies, nature and extent of contribution to the defense 
effort, including inventive and developmental contribution and cooperation with 
the Government and other contractors in supplying technical assistance, character 
of the business, including source and nature of materials, complexity of manu- 
facturing technique, character and extent of subcontracting, and rate of turn-over 


Senator FrrGcuson. Have you made any other and_ further 
standards? 

Mr. Koren er. I| will answer that this way: The act says— 

* %* * such other factors, the consideration of which the public interest and 


fair and equitable dealing may require such factors, shall be considered by the 
Board, 
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In World War II and with us no one has done that to date, because 
we think the factors set out by Congress are set out to cover every 
possible contingency. We have not done that. 


PROFIT ALLOWANCES ON RENEGOTIATED CONTRACTS 


Senator Frra@uson. On these contracts that you have already 
negotiated, will you give us the pereentages of profit that you allowed 
to remain? Give us a list of the companies and the percentage of 
profits that you allowed to remain and the percentage that you took 
away from them. 

Mr. Korner. We can do that with respect to those contracts that 
have been completed up to date. 

Senator Ferauson. Yes. 

Mr. Koruuer. We will submit that. 

Senator MayBank. If there is no objection, that will be submitted 
for the record. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


Determinations applicable to contractors’ filings handled at headquarters office 
Jan. 20-Apr. 30, 1952 
siemens . 
Renegotiable | Renegotiable Percent | Renegotiable| Percent to 
Code No, sales before | profits before to ania profits after | adjusted 
recovery recovery _ recovery | sales 


} 
1 $317, 847 $42, 698 13.4 $32, 698 | 
190, 062 58, 605 30. , 605 | 
1, 194, 620 208, 285 17. 58, 285 | 
267, 667 2,5 5. § 35, O41 | 
416, 664 i}, 988 , 988 
311, , 695 23. 36, 695 | 
343, 727 51, .{ 5 GOL | 
, 507, 4 223, 035 , 535 | 
192, 63 27, 3 , 009 
468, 607 HE fs , 859 
218, 43 35, 33 3. 25, 337 | 
130, 036 617 5 617 | 
135, 8% 24, 7. , 117 | 
953, 305 33, . 844 
7, 578, 318 , 297, O16 z , 016 
1 178, 15: ‘ 3 3 28, 013 | 
2, 270, 16 30, 42 ; , 424 
296, 3, 28. 35, 487 | 
182, 97: 54, 218 , 218 
317, 48 54, 88 7.3 24, 890 | 
187, 295 37, 756 20. : 22, 756 | 
245, 146 20. 34, 553 
, 702, 7 912, 002 ; , 002 
342, 545 70, 819 20. 7 30, 819 
878, 7 123, 699 , 88, 699 
405, 83° 120, 616 2 616 
165, 7 75, 045 5.3 20, 045 
2, 884, 709 355, 216 2.3 016 | 


v4 
7 
3 
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' In final processing. 
‘FUNCTION OF RENEGOTIATION BOARD 


Senator Ropertson. I want to make this observation: That in 
my opinion this new Renegotiation Board will serve us more as a 
patrol than it will as a revenue-collecting agency, for a number of 
reasons: 

(1) Corporations are more familiar now than they were back in 
1942, when we first passed the Excess Profits Tax Act, with what 
these excess profits tax mean and they will not willingly overcharge 
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the Government, when it means going before the Renegotiation 
Board and having held up for a substantial period final settlement of 
that contract; 

(2) Take the question of electrodes as a notable example. We 
had Lincoln Electric Co. Nobody knew what it was worth to build 
an electrode of the kind that the Navy wanted and that company 
made fabulous profits. Mr. Lincoln came before our committee and 
when we proposed renegotiation he said it was un-American and told 
us everything you can think of, but he got renegotiated just the same, 
and a lot of others did. Now the major suppliers have a pretty good 
idea of what a given product is worth, but we are moving into the field 
of guided missiles. Nobody knows what a guided missile is worth, 
and to that extent we may have to renegotiate some of the contracts 
of the companies that make guided missiles, but it will not run into 
the billions like it did. In World War II it jumped to $70 billion or 
$80 billion a year. We started out with two new devices, with the 
excess profits tax law and the renegotiable law. However, we have 
learned about that and everybody in. business has learned about those 
two controls, and I believe the procurement agencies are a little 
smarter than they used to be. 

Mr. Koruter. I like to think so. 

Senator Ropertson. And do a better procurement job than they 
did in World War II. After World War II we first limited this pri- 
mary parsgraph and we excluded negotiated contracts, while nearly all 
the naval shipbuilding during that period was by negotiated contract. 

During World War II there were just throwing them up everywhere. 
Kaiser was building concrete ships, and somebody else in New Orleans 
was building some kind of ship. Everybody was saying, ‘“‘Build us a 
ship. Build us a ship,’”’ while the Germans were sinking one a day and 
we had to get into itina big way. We do not have that situation now. 

Mr. Koguuer. One of the acts of Congress which, in my opinion, 
was extremely intelligent, and Senator O’Mahoney is familiar with it, 
was the passage of the Armed Services Procurement Act of 1947. I 
had a great deal to do witb that act, and the result of that act in put- 
ting the three military departments on a uniform basis with respect 
to procurement and purchasing procedures and the improvement of 
pricing techniques has gone a long way to correct some of the situation 
which existed in World War II. 


IMPROVEMENT OF MILITARY PRICING TECHNIQUES 


Therefore, I repeat, the criterion of the Renegotiation Board is not 
the amount of excessive profits it returns to the Treasury. The cri- 
terion of the Renegotiatioa Board is improving pricing techniques of 
the military departments so that, so far as possible, the Government 
gets a dollar of value for every dollar it spends. 

Senator Rozerrson. Is it not true that deliveries have just gotten 
up to about the rate of $20 billion a year? 

Mr. Korner. I believe that is the figure. 

Senator Roserrson. That is the last I saw. We hope to get them 
up to $40 billion or $48 billion. 


-_ fete eee 
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TAX DEDUCTIONS IN RENEGOTIATION 


Senator Ferauson. Have you a list of items that you do not allow 
to be deducted; for instance, the question of entertainment, which 
we had in the previous committee that 1 was a member of, the War 
Investigating Committee. We found that great amounts were 
deducted as expensive entertainment, procurement of contracts, and 
all that, the five-percenters, and everything that gets in. 

Has your Board set up standards as to what you will allow as 
entertainment? Will you allow a yacht down in F lorida in December 
and January for a plane manufacturer out in Wichita, Kans.? 

Mr. Kornuer. I will put it this way: Our umbilical cord is to the 
Internal Revenue Code. We do not repeat the regulations of the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue, but in the event there are such excessive 
allowances, then that particular individual becomes a high-cost pro- 
ducer and his profit after renegotiation, in my opinion, should be 
very much less than the profit of a producer who has been efficient 
and has had low cost. 

Senator Fercuson. Do you mean to say that you are not paying 
any attention to this question of excessive entertainment and expenses 
in the cost of production? 

Mr. Korner. We certainly are. Your question was whether or 
not we had made a list of the items we would allow or disallow. We 
have not done that. 

Senator Ferauson. How do you renegotiators know what to allow 
and not allow? Suppose a man comes down here and he takes a whole 
half floor in the Shoreham as an expense item; do you allow that kind 
of stuff this year as we did in previous years? 


Mr. Roserts. May I answer that? 

Senator Ferauson. I wish we would get an answer to that. That 
Le a Ons a 
is important. They live in luxury. They live off these contracts, 
and they put them in as a cost of production. What do you do about 
it? 


AUDITS OF DEFENSE CONTRACTS 


Mr. Roserts. When the committees of Congress considered this 
bill we went into that to quite a degree, and it was pointed out, and [ 
think wisely so, that renegotiation should not be set up as an audit 
bureau. Now, to the extent that we examine the material before us 
including the items that have been presented as tax charges, and we 
find that there are yachts charged in, we certainly do not allow them 
against renegotiable business. 

Senator Frrauson. But where are your regulations? You are just 
a few members of the Board. What about the people who do all the 
work? Have you any standards set up? 

Mr. Roserts. We are just organized and part of the instructions 
to the field will cover these things. 

Senator Ferauson. How long have you been organized? 

Mr. Roperts. Since last October 3. 

Senator Frerauson. It would seem now that you are not going to 
pay any attention to those items, from what the chairman indicates 
to me, that you are going to rely on what the tax people do in relation 
to them. That is where we found that the tax people were lax. They 
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allowed all of these expenses. That is what is known as the gravy 
train. 

Mr. Korxuier. Senator Ferguson, I might add this: That we have 
at present 384 employees in Washington and in the field. We antici- 
pate 11,700 filings in the next few months. We could come before 
this committee and request sufficient money so that we could audit 
the return of every person who files one of these 11,700 filings. That 
would, in my opinion, raise our budget to monumental proportions. 
We must, in most cases, depend upon audits made by the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue, the General Accounting Office, and other agencies 
charged with audit procedures, and the military departments them- 
selves. We do not think it would be sensible for us to attempt to 
duplicate that function and ask Congress for that amount of money. 

Senator Fercuson. But the Bureau of Internal Revenue may not 
get to it for a number of vears later. I can see how the Comptroller 
General’s audit might help you. 

Mr. Kornier. We have the audits of the military departments. 

Senator Frrauson. You were saying how a man economically 
earried out his contract. Just to give you an example, I remember 
some of the contracts that we went over during the last period. It 
was just out of this world how these people were executing these 
contracts, living in luxury, and putting them in as a cost of the con- 
tract. Have you not any way of knowing that and checking that? 

Mr. Korenter. We do not anticipate making individual audits of 
returns except on a spot check basis. 

Senator Fercuson. How can you tell whether a man is efficiently 
carrving out his contract, if he has a whole floor in a hotel in Wash- 
ington charged to it? He is charging politicians on the payrolls as 
they did then and giving them high salaries. Look at the Young 
situation, when he would be put on the payroll doing no work and be 
just put on because he was a politician. 

Senator Ropertson. Would you yield for a suggestion? 

Senator Frerauson. Yes. 

Senator Rosertrson. We have 500,000 corporations in normal 
times and only 250,000 of them have any net income at all. Of that 
250,000, I do not know the exact percentage that will be subject to 
an excess profits tax, but it is not the whole 250,000. The Senator 
from Michigan is in error in saying it will be 5 or 6 years before the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue gets around to the returns. 

Senator Fercuson. I did not give the number of years. 

Senator Ronertson. If there is any doubt about the legality they 
put an additional assessment on them. It may be 5 or 6 years before 
that is settled, but that is a red flag that this Board can look at. 
However, those returns of corporations that are making the big money 
and handling the Government contracts are examined every year 
as they are filed. 

Senator Maysank. Are there any further questions, gentlemen? 


ALLOWANCE OF TAX DEDUCTIONS 


Senator Frerauson. | am still interested in what the Board is going 


to do about these items in renegotiations. Are you going to allow 


the deductions of such items? 
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Mr. Ronerrs. Senator Ferguson, our law says that we shall allow 
exclusions and deductions estimated to be allowable for Federal 
income-tax purposes, so we do have to look at these items and we 
first have to estimate whether they are going to be allowed. Then, 
we must allocate them between renegotiable and nonrenegotiable 
business, so that we do have an exercise of allowability on those items. 

When we were before the Senate Finance Committee—lI appeared 
on this bill, there was considerable feeling on the part of the Senators 
that we not require great amounts of bookkee ‘ping work to be done 
by the contractors. 

Senator Ferauson. But you know what the debate on the floor 
indicated; that we were not giving up these questions of how much 
could be allowed for entertainment, advertisement, and all the other 
things that go with it, particularly entertainment. It is just merely a 
method of deducting money from the corporate payrolls as expenses. 

Mr. Koruuer. Senator, as I said before, | would like to take a 
typical Navy contract. I am very familiar with the procurement 
work in the Navy. That contract is audited by the Cost Inspection 
Service of the Bureau of Supplies and Accounts during the period of 
its performance. I can assure you that most of the things you speak 
about would be uncovered by the Cost Inspection Service. I do not 
say all. That contract is also subject to audit by the General Ac- 
counting Office and I can assure you that Lindsay Warren does a very 
good job. 

That contract is also subject to audit by the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue in connection with the discharge of its functions. 

In my personal opinion it would be unreasonable for us to set up a 
fourth auditing and accounting function. 


Senator Ferauson. If you take those audits, then what is your job? 


DETERMINATION OF EXCESSIVE PROFITS 


Mr. Konuuer. Our job is to determine whether or not that particu- 
lar contractor made excessive profits on his year’s operations from all 
Government and military business, and in the discharge of our re- 
sponsibility we compare what he has done with other contractors who 
are substantially similar. If his costs are high, then we say, “You 
have not been an efficient contractor. Therefore your rate of return 
shall be less than the efficient contractor.” 

Senator Ferguson. However, if he takes out all this money from 
his corporation for individual purposes you cannot tell much about 
his profit. 

Mr. Kornuer. We certainly can; on the total figure. 

Senator O’Manonry. Do T not understand you to be saying that 
when you undertake to renegotiate a contract you have before you 
the audits of these other bureaus? 

Mr. Korner. Yes. 

Senator O’Manonry. And if on those audits there are shown 
excessive allowances for entertainment or for advertising, or for any 
of the waste and improper expenditures to which Senator Ferguson 
has been referring, they will be taken into consideration by you in 
reaching your conclusion? 

Mr. Korner. That is it exactly, sir. 
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Senator O’Manoney. All you are saying is, then, that these items 
are before you, you take them into consideration, they come to you 
from the work of other auditors, and yet you are not setting uD a 
duplicate auditing system, but you do not want the committee to 
understand that by reason of not having a duplicating system you 
are not going to look into these things. 

Mr. Korner. Not at all. I might say, in connection with that, 
that last week I signed a letter and sent it to each of the chairmen 
of the Senate and House committees dealing with investigation of 
waste, fraud, and extravagance in the procurement program, request- 
ing those committees to make available to us the results of individual 
investigations so we could take that into account when we renegotiated 
particular contractors. 

Senator O’Manoney. This committee, I think, is very much 
concerned about the possibilities of closing the doors to influence 
peddling, to corruption, and to all things of that kind, and we would 
like to feel that the activity of the Renegotiation Board is directed 
toward that end. I think it would be helovful if you were to make 
clear, as you appear to have done by citing the letter, that it is your 
intention and it will be in your regulations to make certain that 
none of these things are overlooked. 

Mr. Kornuer. We certainly shall. 

Senator O’Manonny. Senator Ferguson asked a very important 
question I think with respect to the instructions which you send to 
the men at the head of your field offices. Do they have full knowledge 
of your desire to make certain that cost items of this kind shall not be 
permitted? 

Mr. Koruuer. I assure you, and I would like to make it a matter 
of record, Senator Ferguson, that they will. 


OTHER CONTRACTUAL SERVICES 


Senator Corpon. There is one thing that bothers me a little bit. 
I have just been reading the justifications item by item, and I note 
that the item “Other contractual services,’ No. 7, $143,700, carries 
the statement that this estimated amount is requested, and now I 
quote, “to provide for security and loyalty investigations,” then, 
there are other purposes also. 

My understanding gained from the hearings on the third supple- 
mental was that an appropriation for the year 1953 was set up in 
favor of the Federal Bureau of Investigation covering the cost of 
those investigations for the year 1953 and that, in the transfer of the 
work from the FBI to the Civil Service Commission, the amount of 
money set up to be appropriated to the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion would be apportioned among the various agencies, and that. they 
would receive that money for their use in 1953. 

Your agency is listed among those who are to have investigations 
made that way. I want to know, then, if you are asking for addi- 
tional money beyond that which was being asked by the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation for this purpose. 

Mr. Korner. Mr. Reese will answer that. 

Mr. Reese. On the security aspect, Senator, it is our understanding 
that when we request a security check for an individual the Civil 
Service Commission will prevail upon the Federal Bureau of Investi- 
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gation to carry it out and in turn bill us approximately $243 per 
investigation. 

Senator Corpon. Is it also your understanding that the money 
which you would pay on that billing will come to you in 1953 as a 
transfer from the Federal Bureau of Investigation? 

Mr. Reese. I have no information on that, nor have I even heard 
of it. 

Mr. Korner. To the extent that any amount in here for loyalty 
and security investigations is covered elsewhere, and I want the 
record to show this, we of course will remit that amount if it is 
refunded to us. 

Senator Corpon. I am sorry; in the list of recipients of this transfer 
you do not appear. You are down in another list. You are down 
in a list as being one that investigations will have to be made for. 

Mr. Korner. I think that is correct. 

Senator Corpon. I will have to make the inquiry direct. It may 
be that you do not get any. 

Mr. Kornuer. I do not think we do. 

Senator Maysank. Thank you, gentlemen. 


INDIAN CLAIMS COMMISSION 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


STATEMENTS OF LOUIS J. O'MARR, ASSOCIATE COMMISSIONER, 
AND JAMES A. LANGSTON, ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICER 


RECOMMENDED ACTION ON HOUSE CUT 


Senator Mayspank. If there is no objection, this letter from Mr. 
Witt of the Indian Claims Commission will be placed in the record. 
(The letter above referred to is as follows:) 


INDIAN CLAIMS COMMISSION, 
Washington, D. C., March 19, 1942. 
Hon. Burnet R. MAYBANK, 

Chairman, Subcommittee on Independent Offees Appropriation Bill, 1958, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Senator Maypank: I acknowledge with thanks the receipt of your 
letter of March 17, 1952, regarding the intention of your committee to give us 
opportunity to indicate any change which we deem absolutely necessary in the 
independent offices appropriation bill for 1953 (H. R. 7072), now being considered 
by the House of Representatives. 

I desire to state that, for the reasons given below, this Commission believes it 
to be absolutely necessary in the public interest that we be granted the amount 
below indicated instead of that now proposed in H. R. 7072. 

The amount for salaries and expenses of the Commission for 1953 stated in line 
16, page 25, of H. R. 7072 is $89,300. This amount is $15,400 less than the budget 
estimate of $104,700. It eliminates the $9,600 requested for the new position 
of chief investigator, requires the absorption of the full amount ($3,900) of pay 
act funds requested for 1952, and reduces (by $1,900) the amount estimated for 
‘Other obligations” (H. Rept. 1517, p. 14). 

The salaries for 1953 for the Commission’s present personnel of 11 will be 
$89,286, which is only $14 less than the entire amount provided in the bill for 
salaries and expenses. 

Obviously the Commission must incur expenses such as travel, communications, 
printing, supplies, equipment, etc. With the appropriation proposed, funds for 
such expenses for 1953 could be made available only by the sacrifice of some of 
the Commission’s present staff. 
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Besides the three Commissioners, eight persons are now employed, and thi 
number has never been less than that figure. Of those, two are attorney- 
investigators, one is the clerk and administrative officer, three are secretaries 
one is the administrative clerk, and one is the clerk-tvpist. All stenographie and 
typing work for the entire agency is performed by the secretaries and the clerk- 
typist. 

Of the total of 852 claims filed, considerably more than half were received 
during the last 6 weeks of the filing period ended August 13, 1951. 

The Commissioners need the additional investigator to assist them in the in- 
vestigation of claims as well as in checking and analyzing evidence, clarifying thi 
issues, and otherwise assist them in the disposition of claims. To deny them this 
assistance and to require them also to reduce or furlough their small staff of eight 
to meet necessary miscellaneous expenses will seriously handicap and delay its 
work. To prevent that, we urge that the amount in line 16, page 25, of H. R. 7072 
be increased to $104,700, the amount of the budget estimate. 

As showing that the Commissioners are careful to effect savings in availabl 
appropriations wherever practicable, they feel justified in inviting attention to 
the fact that from the total of $436,700 appropriated for the fiscal vears 1947 to 
1951, inclusive, the amount of $88,743 was not used. 

The savings were made principally by not emploving additional personnel and 
incurring travel expenses which we had thought would be needed but which later 
experience showed were not then absolutely required. The time has now arrived, 
however, when we need every person whom we have asked authority to employ 
as well as all the funds requested for miscellaneous expenses. 

We feel that it is not intended to penalize us now for not employing persons 
when they were not absolutely needed in the past, or for not making unnecessary 
expenditures for other purposes. 

Very truly yours, 
Epaar F. Wirt, 
Chief Commissioner. 


1953 BUDGET ESTIMATE 


Senator MayBank. Go ahead, sir. 

Mr. O’Marr. Gentlemen, we have requested appropriation for the 
Indian Claims Commission for the 1953 year of $104,700. This 
amount 

Senator Mayrank. How much did you ask the budget for? 

Mr. O’Marr. The amount was $135,000. 

Senator Maysank. The budget did not allow you what you asked 
for? 

Mr. O’Marr. That is right; six requested new positions were not 
allowed. 

HOUSE CUT 


Senator Mayspank. Then the House cut you how much? 

Mr. O’Marr. From $104,700 they cut us $15,400. 

Senator MayBank. That was only a 10-percent cut. 

Mr. O’Marr. It was more than that, Senator. It was about 15 
percent. 

Senator MayBank. Why did they cut it? 

Mr. O’Marr. We cannot understand that. We had requested one 
additional position, an investigator at $9,600. 

The other increases that we asked for were for routine expenditures, 
such as increases in grade and increased salaries; is that not correct? 

Mr. Lanesron. Mainly in-grade raises, “Travel,” and “Equipment.”’ 

Mr. O’Marr. Yes. All those amounted to an increase of $11,200 
over the former budget. 

Senator Mayspank. They cut you the $9,600 for the additional 
investigator plus the in-grade promotions; is that right? 
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Mr. O’Marr. Plus other expenses, such as $3,900 for pay act in- 
creases, and $1,900 for items such as ‘Travel,’ “Equipment,” et cetera. 

Senator MAyBANK. I mean the main cuts. ~ 

Mr. O’Marr. Yes; that was 90 percent of it. 

Senator MayBank. Ninety percent within those two items? 

_ Mr. O’Marr. That is right. 

Now, the effect is this, Senator: If this $15,400 reduction is allowed, 
we would not have much more than enough money to pay just the 
salaries of the present staff. 

Mr. LanGstron. Just $14 more than is required for the present 
staff. 

Mr. O’Marr. We would have no money for travel and no money 
for incidental expenses of the office. 


PAY INCREASE 


Mr. Lanasron. The main reduction besides the investigator was 
$3,900 for payv-act increases, the same amount requested for in- 
creased salaries for 1952. That is a deduction which the committee 
of the House put in this bill. 

Senator MayBpank. Was that by public law? 

Mr. O’Marr. Yes, sir; the salary increases were. 

Senator MayBank. There was a cut on salaries that were supposed 
to be increased. 

Mr. Lanasron. We would have to cut salaries or put somebody on 
leave without pay to meet present salaries, if we have any money for 
contingent expenses. 

Senator MAyBANK. You have got to have that. 

Mr. Lanasron. The committee report said that we were required 
to absorb in 1953 the amount which was requested for pay increases 
for 1952, which is $3,900. Now, if that were restored, the Commission 
could go ahead. I mean, if the additional investigator were not 
allowed and $3,900 were restored, the Commission could get along 
without reducing its staff. 

Mr. O’Marr. Let me state this: That additional position that 
we are asking for is very necessary. 

Senator Maysank. Why is it? 


NUMBER OF CLAIMS PENDING 


Mr. O’Marr. Because, since this last appropriation, there have 
been, I would say, four to five hundred claims filed. 

Senator MAyBANK. 500 claims? 

Mr. O’Marr. 500 claims added to what we then had. 

Senator MaysBank. You mean in addition to what you normally 
have? 

Mr. O’Marr. In addition to those that had been presented before. 
The reason for it is this: The time expired last August for the presen- 
tation of claims and, of course, at the last minute there was a deluge 
of claims of over 500. 

Senator Mayspank. How many claims have you got outstanding 
now? 

Mr. O’Marr. Eight hundred and fifty-two, I think. 
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Senator Corpon. Won’t you find that a vast number of those 530 
claims which were filed in that last period were just filed hurriedly, 
in many instances solely to get under the wire, and that many o{ 
them will be found to be not valid? 

Mr. O’Marr. We have no way of knowing that, but I think, 
Senator, that perhaps would be the outcome of it as to many of them 

Senator Corvon. Without taking mto consideration those that 
were filed in the last few minutes, you decided 36 claims. Of those 
36, seven received awards and 29 were dismissed. So, you are running 
at a pretty heavy dismissal rate, even among those earlier claims. — |i 
seems to me there will be many more proportionately dismissed out o! 
the 530. 

Mr. O’Marr. That is quite possible, Senator. Some of them were 
voluntarily dismissed. They may have a bearing on some other cases, 
but we have no way of knowing that at this time. 

Mr. Laneston. Mr. Chairman, you asked how many claims are 
now pending. There are a little less than 800 in various stages of 
development. ‘There are now 4 in which liability has been determined, 
but the amounts are not vet fixed, with 11 pending decisions. 

Mr. O’Marr. If you will permit me, Senator, I would like to call 
attention to this fact. 

Senator Corpon. Before you get into that, may I ask one question 
here about those 36 cases. Of the 29 that were dismissed, were any 
of them appealed? 

Mr. O’Marr. Quite a number. 

Mr. Lanesron. A total of 24 were appealed. I think the only one 
appealed in which there was an award was the claim of the Quapaw 
Tribe. 

Senator Corpon. | wondered whether or not, of that group which 
you denied are there anywhere, appeals were taken from your decision 
and are still pending and unsettled. 

Mr. Lanasron. Yes, sir. In the Court of Claims there are 14 
now pending, of which 11 are dismissals. Seven were affirmed and 
three were reversed. 

POSITION VACANT 


Senator Maybank. You said you wanted to call attention to 
something. 

Mr. O’Marr. Yes. As to this additional position we are asking 
for, that was originally set up and there was a vacancy about 2 or 3 
years ago which we never have filled, because we have not needed 
to fill it up to this time. We now need that man. It is a legal posi- 
tion, and we need it in our work. 

Senator MayBANK. Are there any questions, gentlemen? 

Senator O’Mauonry. Have you made all the appointments in the 
past you were authorized to make? 

Mr. O’Marr. Yes; we have, except for about 2 years. 

Senator O’Manoney. How long has this one vacancy lasted? 

Mr. O’Marr. Over 2 years, I would say. 

Senator Corvon. “November 1949” is your statement. 

Mr. Lanasron. Judge McLaughlin filled that position. He was 
appointed to the Federal bench in 1949. 
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Senator O’Manonry. How much are you asking to be restored? 

Mr. O’Marr. We are asking $15,400 to be restored. 

Senator O’Manoney. Have you any comment to make on this 
limitation on traveling expenses? 

Mr. O’Marr. I think perhaps $2,000 will be sufficient on that. 

Senator O’Manonry. You have no complaint about that? 

Mr. O’Marr. No. 

Senator O’Manonry. And the $15,000 is for that one position? 

Mr. O’Marr. No. The one position is $9,600. The rest are inci- 
dental expenses. 

Mr. Lanesron. It is $9,600 for the position, $3,900 for the pay 
increases, and $1,900 for incidentals. 

Senator O’Manonny. Thank you very much. 

Senator Corvon. How much did the House give you? 

Mr. Laneston. The House gave us $89,300. 

Senator Corpon. Where do you get that figure which shows on 
page 6 of the justification? I guess it comes in the total. 

Mr. Lanaston. That was including the $9,600. 

Senator O’Manoney. That was part of the budget estimate? 

Mr. Lanasron. Yes, sir. 

Senator O’Mauonrty. Which amounted to $104,700. 

Mr. Lanasron. That is right. 

Senator MaysBank. Is there anything more you wish to state? 

Mr. O’Marr. I feel that I should call attention to the fact that in 
the past four years there has been appropriated for our use $436,700¢, 
and we have not used $88,743 of those appropriations because we have 
not needed the increase of the staff to do it. At the present time we 
need it, 

Senator Maypank. And you only need one. 

Senator O’Manoney. That is what I was driving at a moment ago, 
and the answer would have indicated that you spent it all. How did 
you save this money? 

Mr. O’Marr. In the one way we saved $9,600 a vear by not filling 
the position. 

Senator O’Manoney. This one position? 

Mr. O’Marr. Yes. The others are various economies. Perhaps 
the administrative officer can explain those, but we didn’t employ 
any more help than we needed during those 4 vears. 

Senator Maybank. You say you saved $88,743? 

Mr. O’Marr. That is correct. 

Senator O’Manonery. I think your record would be approved if 
vou would put in a specific list of the savings under the appropriations 
which you had year by year. I think you should file that for the 
record. 

BUDGET SAVINGS 


Senator Maypank. If there is no objection, the record of your 
specific savings over the period of four years will be inserted in the 
ree ord. 

Mr. Lanasron. Here is a tabulation of that. 

Senator O’Manoney. Oh, it is ready? 

Mr. Lanaston. Yes, sir. 

(The information referred to follows:) 
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Remarks 


ae Expended Gone)... heaton es 
priatic Authorized | Maximum | Average 
; personnel | employed for year 
1947 (3 months $15, 000 $14, 717 $283 | 11 1 | 
1948 150, 000 85, 867 64,133 | 23 12 | 1] 
1949 90, 000 77, 261 12, 759 | ll ll 11 
1950 90, 000 $2, 117 7, 883 11 11 1 
1951 91, 700 87, 995 3, 705 | 12 ll | 
Total 436, 700 347, 957 88, 743 


PERSONNEL 


Senator O’Manonry. This table would appear to show that in 1947 
the first 3 months you had an authorized personnel of 11 and you 
employed 11. In 1948 against an authorization of 23, you employed 
12 only, and then in 1949 and 1950 each the authorization was 11 and 
the employment was 11. In 1951 the authorization was 12, but you 
employed only 11, and if this position that you ask now were allowed 
it would give you only 12. 

Mr. O’Marr. That is correct. 

Senator Maysank. If there are no further questions, we will recess 
until 2 o’clock. 

AFTERNOON SESSION 

Senator MayBank. The committee will come to order. 

NATIONAL CAPITAL PARK AND PLANNING COMMISSION 


LAND ACQUISITION, PARKWAY AND PARK SYSTEMS 


STATEMENTS OF JOHN NOLEN, JR., DIRECTOR OF PLANNING; 
BLAIR LEE III, EXECUTIVE ASSISTANT; CARL R. NOLTE, AS- 
SISTANT SECRETARY; AND WILLIAM S. CHEATHAM, GENERAL 
COUNSEL AND SECRETARY, NATIONAL CAPITAL PARK AND 
PLANNING COMMISSION; AND J. BOND SMITH, GENERAL 
COUNSEL; JESSE F. NICHOLSON, SECRETARY-TREASURER; AND 
FRED W. TUEMMLER, DIRECTOR, PRINCE GEORGES REGIONAL 
OFFICE, MARYLAND-NATIONAL CAPITAL PARK AND PLAN- 
NING COMMISSION 


RECOMMENDED ACTION ON HOUSE CUT 


Senator MayBank. I have a letter here from Mr. Remon, Chair- 
man of the National Capital Park and Planning Commission, which 
[ will make part of the record. 

(The letter above referred to follows:) 
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NATIONAL CapiraL PARK AND PLANNING CoMMISSION, 
Washington, March 28, 1952. 
fon. BurNET R. MAyYBANk, 
Chairman, Subcommittee for Independent Offices Appropriation Bill, 
United States Senate Appropriations Committee, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

Dear Senator MaysBank: This Commission appreciates your kind letter of 
March 17, 1952, and respectfully requests a hearing before your subcommittee 
n order to justify an appeal, summarized as follows, from the 89 percent appro- 
riation reduction voted by the House: 


| Reviead aati 
Budget Approved | oe 


estimate by House | requested 


Activity 


ieorge Washington Parkway in Fairfax County, Va--_-. $75. 000 0 75, 000 
tension of valley parks to Maryland... 459, 000 0 | 15%, 000 
District of Columbia parks and playgrounds... i 66, 000 $66, 000 66, 000 


i tdutsd ded achduedaicadsAnsknatutionmichsanadegds 600, 000 66, 000 294, 000 


The attached justification sheet explains the urgent reasons for restoring the 
George Washington Parkway item, in order to match funds already committed 
by the State and county for a small unit that will connect the parkway with 
an existing highway. 

The justification also outlines an alternative, if somewhat drastic interim 
system of financing that can tide the suburban Maryland projects over the 
emergency period at one-third of the originally estimated cost. 

The proposed appropriation of $294,000 will meet the minimum obligations 
of the United States to its Maryland and Virginia neighbors at the seat of Gov- 
ernment and at the same time permit Congress to make a 51 percent reduction 
below the original estimate of $600,000. 

Sincerely yours, 
Joun A. Remon, Chairman. 


Senator MayBank. As I understand, since your hearing in the 
louse you want to completely change your original thoughts. 

Mr. Nouen. Yes, sir, we have a new plan. 

Senator MayBANK. You want to ask for $294,000 under the new 
plan, whereas the House approved $66,000 for the District of Colum- 
bia parks and playgrounds, nothing for the extension of the valley 
parks, and nothing for the extension of the George Washington Park- 
way, so without objection your justifications will be made a part of 
the record. 

(The justifications referred to follow:) 


STATEMENT IN JUSTIFICATION OF REQUEST FOR RESTORATION OF REVISED BuDGET 
ESTIMATES 


The House of Representatives has voted to reduce this Commission’s 1953 

propriation from $600,000 to $66,000, or by 89 percent, and has eliminated 
from the Independent Offices appropriations bill all funds for the George Wash- 

gton Memorial Parkway in Virginia and for the extension of the National 
Capital park system into Maryland. 

These reductions, and the amounts which the Commission asks to be restored, 
ire shown in the following table: 


95711—52——19 
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Revised est 


Budget esti- Approved 


el ity ve . ) 

Acti mate by House mate now 

. requested 
George Washington Parkway in Fairfax County, Va $75, 000 0 $75, 00 
Extension of valley parks to Maryland 159, 000 0 153. (4 
District of Columbia parks and playground 66, 000 66, 000 66, 1% 
rotal 600, 000 66, 000 204, (x 


TI. GEORGI WASHINGTON MEMORIAL PARKWAY 


The Commission is now working on the portion of this parkway running up 
stream from Memorial Bridge on the Virginia side of the Potomac River. The 
section from Memorial Bridge to Spout Run near Key Bridge is completed 
including the limited aecess roadway. Requisition of land is nearing completion 
in the next section, from Spout Run to the Arlington-Fairfax County line near 
Chain Bridge. 

The 1953 estimate is designed to extend the parkway out of the valley of Pimn 
Run and up to the highway that connects Chain Bridge with Leesburg. Maps 
showing the value of this connection will be turned over to the subcommittee at 
the hearing. 

The proposed unit is estimated to cost $150,000, one-half of which is to be paid 
by Virginia and the other half by the Federal Government. The Virginia “match 
ing funds’”’ have already been committed by Virginia and Fairfax County. The 
( ‘ult position in which the Commission now finds itself is best described in thi 
follov ine editorial, which appeared in the Washington Evening Star on Mare} 
92, 1952, under the title of ‘“‘A Matter of Good Faith’’: 

“However well-intentioned, the economy efforts of the House Appropriations 
Committee were misdirected when the group climinated from the Park and Plar 
ig Commission’s budget at $75,000 item for the George Washington Memorial 


Parkway \ matter of vood faith is involved The Federal Governnient should 
not run out on its promise to proc lat onee with purehase of land for the park 
ay in Fairfax County, provided t! ‘ounty and the State of Virginia appr 
priated their shares of the e Virginia, acting on that promise, has carrie 
out it part of the bargain It is un tothe United States to fulfill its commitment 
But for this commitnent the general assemblv never would have voted funds 
for project at the session recently ended. Nor would Fairfax County hay 
allocated from meager treasury $37,500 toward the parkway extension pla 
legislature’s contribution of $150,000 was designed to meet the State’s shar 
of the undertaking for the ensuing 2 vears. Under the three-way agreement o1 
the parkway, the Federal Government has pledged itself to put up half of the tota 


land, with the State and Fairfax County splitting the remainder. Dur 
ing the fiseal vear beginning July 1 the eost of land buying to the Federal Gover 
ment has been estimated at $75,000, which sum was to be matched by a Stat 


— 
tofthe 


county allocation 

The Park and Planning Commission, which has the responsibility of aequiri: 
the right-of-way for the parkway, has been urging Virginia authorities to me 
their obligations this vear. The Commission has found that delay in buyin 
land means higher costs, for realty values are steadily rising in the area throug! 
which the highway will pass. The cost of building the parkway to its preset! 
terminus in Arlington County, at Loreom Lane, was greatly increased by past 
delays. To postpone scheduled extension of the road indefinitely would be not 
only a breach of the original agreement but an act of false economy as well.”’ 


Ii. SUBURBAN MARYLAND STREAM VALLEY PARKS 


The House Appropriations Committee, in rejecting the $459,000 budget. esti 
mate for this program, indicated that it intends to pursue such a policy ‘until 
the present international difficulties have subsided.” 

Undoubtedly the House committee did not understand that to delay the- 
particular projects on the Maryland side of Washington would actually result i 
the abandonment. of them and not merely the postponement of putting them int 
effect until after the international crisis has passed. Two earlier financial crise 
(the depth of the depression in the mid-1930’s and the peak of World War II 
were successfully weathered because real estate development came to a standstill 
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at the same time. There is no such reduction in home building to accompany 
the House-proposed cessation of park acquisition in the present emergency. 

The Commission feels that it has the duty to point out to Congress that the 
break, which undoubtedly would be caused in parkways leading to and from the 
Nation’s Capital under the drastic reduction made by the House, may be avoided 
if Congress will provide sufficient funds to permit this Commission to operate in 
1953 under a provision of section 1 (b) of the Capper-Cramton Act which has 
heretofore been found to be virtually impossible Lo employ. 

For the past 21 years Congress has always acted under the last proviso of 
section 1 (b) of the act. That provision authorized Congress to appropriate the 
entire amount of the cost of each park unit. One-third of each such amount 
was a Federal grant and the other two-thirds was an advance made to the Mary- 
land authorities a3 a loaa, as authorizad by the proviso 

We now propose, because of the emergency conditions, that this 21 vear-old 
policy be temporarily set aside and that under the other provisions of section 1} (b) 

gress appropriate for purposes of the Federal grant only. The restriction of 
nds to that use should be stated unequivocally in the appropriation language. 
‘ongress is in a position to satisfy the minimum needs of this program at a 
of $153,090 instead of wae The same number of acres, all of which 
al to the survival of the park plan, can be obtained in fiscal vear 19538, but, 
»same time, a red ietior of est Th) O00 can be mace in this Conun ission’s budget 
of SOO ), OOO w it he rut doin rone ta of h arm. 
financing policy, which is commer de ‘dto vou n irgentlyv, recently 
red by the Bureau of the Budget and has received the r ‘tant consent 
» Marvland-National Capital 
ordingly it is recommend ti 
sare to H. R. 7072 as report 
age 2, line &, strike “section 
age 23), line 8, immediately follov ing the parent! 
iby the Act of August 8, 1946 (69 Stat. 960),”’ 
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INTRODUCTION OF GENERAL COUNSEL 


Senator Maybank. You proceed in your own way. 

Mr. Noten. All right, sir. 1 would like, if it is my privilege at the 
beginning of this hearing, to introduce a new member of our staff. 

Senator MayBank. We will be happy to have you do that. 

Mr. Nouen. He is Mr. William 8. Cheatham. He was indoctri- 
nated mm the Senate side of this Congress, where he was employed for 
26 years, beginning as a Senate page. He is our new general counsel 
and secretary and takes the place of Tom Settle, who was with the 
Commission for 20 years and who has re mee 

Mr. Chairman, this request that we are presenting to you today 
is, we feel, in full recognition of the current budget situation and, as 
you indicated in your opening statement, we have changed our request 
as submitted to the House and are now submitting to you a request to 
restore only 40 percent of that which the House cut from our budget. 

That changes our total from $600,000, as originally estimated to 
the House, to $294,000. That is broken down into three major items. 


GEORGE WASHINGTON MEMORIAL PARKWAY 


One is a request for $75,000 for the George Washington Memorial 
Parkway in Fairfax County, Va., under section 1 (a) of the authorizing 
act; another is $153,000 for the extension of the stream valley parks in 
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Maryland under section 1 (b) of the authorizing legislation, and 
finally $66,000, which was approved by the House, ‘for District parks 
and playgrounds, making a total of $294,000. 

Senator Maypanx. You are talking about items 1 and 2. How 
much of those items will Virginia and Maryland pay? 

Mr. Noten. Under item 1 Virginia matches the funds expended by 
the Federal Government. In other words, Virginia contributes 50 
percent to the complete project. 

In Maryland the system is a little different. The law provides that 
the United States may advance and contribute funds for the extension 
of the District parks into Maryland. The contributions would be 
one-third and the advance may be two-thirds. 

In our request to the House we included the total money needed for 
the contribution and advance. In our amended request, being sub- 
mitted to the Senate, we are only including the contribution money 
namely, one-third of that which was requested for this item in the 
budget submitted to the House. 

Mr. Lee is going to present to you the background for that amended 
request. 

ORIGINAL BUDGET REQUEST 


Senator Mayspank. Let me ask you something. The Budget 
Bureau approved how much? 

Mr. Noten. The Budget Bureau approved $600,000. 

Senator Maysank. How much did you ask for? 

Mr. Noven. We asked originally for $1,777,000. 

Senator Maypank. In other words, they cut you two-thirds? 

Mr. Noten. That is right. 


COMPREHENSIVE PARKWAY PLAN 


Before I turn this further testimony over to Mr. Lee, I would like 
to orient the request to these three maps, which are all identical. 
They show the relationship of the items included in this program out 
side the District to the over-all, comprehensive plan on which we have 
been working for 20 or 25 years. This was the plan published in the 
last 2 years, of which this monograph I have here entitled “Open 
spaces and community services” is the one dealing with the parks. 
In other words, this request is not just for isolated park acquisitions, 
but for carrying out a part of a program which has been proceeding 
over a long period of time, the interruption of which would be a very 
serious set-back to the whole plan. 

These stream valleys are dependent, for their general usefulness, 
upon being continuously in public ownership, and these areas that are 
included in this year’s program are for the purpose of rescuing neces- 
sary links of the stream valley parks from urban development that 
is already surrounding and encroaching upon them. We have pared 
this program down to bare bones. It seems to us that we have to fish 
or cut bait at this time on this park system that we have been working 
on for a quarter of a century. 

The Federal Government, of course, is calling the tune in this area 
The activity of the Federal Government has brought about the ex 
pansion of the metropolitan area. I was checking up on some figures 
the other day. The Washington Metropolitan area has moved from 
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Seventeenth place in 1930, I believe, to ninth or tenth place as of 1950 
in the great metropolitan centers of the country. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. I can understand from reading this letter 
here why you feel morally committed for $75,000 on the Vi irginia side. 
You have to go to the State and the loc al government there and urge 
them to put up $75,000 and now you want to put up your share. 

Now, on the Maryland side, on page 3 of your statement here you 
Say: 

Undoubtedly the House committee did not understand that to delay these 
particular projects on the Maryland side of Washington would actually result in 
the abandonment of them and not merely the postponement of putting them 
into effect until after the international crisis has passed. 

What do you mean by that? 

Mr. No.en. Simply that the rate of private development in the 
areas that are involved in these projects is so rapid that it will engulf 
the areas that are planned as parks. 


FEDERAL-LOCAL CONTRIBUTIONS 


Senator SALTONSTALL. So you say $153,000 is needed to buy the 
land and that is all you are going to try to do, just get the land under 
Federal control? 

Mr. Nouen. That, sir, is the Federal contribution that we make 
to Maryland, and they will match that with twice that amount with 
their own funds in order to proceed with these projects. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. We are putting up one-third and they are 
putting up two-thirds? 

Mr. Nouen. That is right. 

[ would like Mr. Lee to explain these in detail and tell you about 
the commitments that we feel we have toward Virginia and also the 
commitments we have toward Maryland. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. Is that a moral commitment, a written 
commitment, or a contract, or what kind of commitment? It sounds 
like a moral commitment. 

Mr. Lee. I think that is entirely correct, Senator. The newspapers 
of the city of Washington have been hounding the Fairfax County 
sovernment for a number of years to get interested in this parkway 
and do its part. ‘This vear for the first time Fairfax County has come 
up with its share. It is making up its budget during this month, and 

checked with them this morning on the telephone and they said 
this item is definitely in their budget. 

Likewise, the Virginia State Legislature, which, as you know, 
appropriates money with extreme caution, did put up its share at its bi- 
ennial session that ended just a few monthsago. We received from the 
Fairfax County Board of Supervisors a copy of a resolution evidently 
adopted by that board a day or two after the results of the House 
Appropriations Committee’s actions were published in the newspapers. 
[ would like to introduce that into the record. 

Senator Maysank. If there is no objection it will be made a part 
of the record. 

(The resolution referred to follows: ) 

At aregular meeting of the Board of Countv Supervisors of Fairfax County, Va., 
Pe a in the board room in the County Office Building at Fairfax, Va., on Wednes- 


March 19, 1952, at which meeting all members were present and voting, the 
to ior ing resolution was adopted: 
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PF Whereas the General Assembly of the State of Virginia has made available a 
sum of $150,000 for the acquisition of right-of-way during the next 2 vears for the 
extension of the George Washington Memorial Parkway westward into Fairfax 
County; and 

Whereas the Board of County Supervisors of Fairfax County has agreed to 
provide an equal amount during the same period for this purrose; and 

Whereas it is the desire of both the State of Virginia and the county of Fairfax 
that Federal funds be appronriated this vear to aid in the acquisition of right-of- 
way for the connection between the Arlington County line and the Georgetown 
Pike in Fairfax County: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That this board, in view of the foregoing, respectfully requests that 
the subcommittee give serious consideration to the Federal a»vvroonriation of 
$75,000 requested by the National Capital Park and Planning Commission to 
accomplish this end. 

A copy, teste. 

[SEAL] Epna A. Bicxsuer, Clerk of said Board. 


Mr. Ler. This resolution simply points out that both the State and 
the county have made their contribution and requests that the Federal 
Government do likewise. 

Senator MaysBank. Is that a legal or moral contribution? 

Mr. Lee. It is completely moral, I think, as far as our Federal end 
is concerned. 

Senator Maybank. How about Virginia? Is that moral too? 

Mr. Lee. Aside from the moral aspect, there is a practical one 
which I think will become apparent to you immediately upon a very 
brief inspection of this map of the parkway, which I want to show 
vou now. 

PARKWAY SYSTEM IN VIRGINIA 


This parkway on the Virginia side starts from the Memorial Bridge 
near the Lincoln Memorial. The Congress has already appropriated 
funds and almost all the land has been bought in Arlington County 
up to this line here [indicating], which is the division line between 
Arlington County and Fairfax County. We are entering now into 
Fairfax County for the first time. Unfortunately we have to ep 
and shift gears financially at every county line, because we have a 
new local government to deal with. By an unht appy coincidence ie 
county line left the parkway down in a hollow, as it were, [indicating] 
down in the valley of Pimmit Run, so that it is completely useless 
until it has been extended up the hill to intersect with this main road 
from Chain Bridge to Leesburg. 

We had hoped earlier to ask for more, but we decided it would 
be wiser, under existing circumstances, to bring this parkway from its 
present terminus in the creek bottom up to the Leesburg-Georgetown 
Highway, where the express parkway can amauta be tied into the 
Leesburg road. 

Senator Corpon. Do you plan to tie your parkway into that road 
that exists there now and stop it there, or does it just cross it and keep 
on? 

Mr. Lee. According to the plan, when and as funds may be avail- 
able, it goes up to Great Falls. That certainly will not be this year 

Senator SALTONSTALL. To be practical, Mr. Lee, Chain Bridge 1s 
your key. 

Mr. Ler. That is right. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. This road goes up here and then turns off 
toward the main highway, which is 50; is it not? What is the main 
road to Leesburg? That is the main road to Leesburg; is 1t not? 
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Mr. Leer. That is right, from Chain Bridge it is the main road 
Leesburg. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. This comes up and ties into that? 

Mr. Ler. That is right. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. So you could come along here and tie in 
that road without coming across Chain Bridge? 

Mr. Len. That is it exactly. Once this parkway is built—as you 
know it is already built from Memorial Bridge up to Spout Run near 
Key Bridge—and once it is extended up to Leesburg Road you will 
have one very quick exit from downtown Washington. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. That is a very narrow, dangerous road. 

Mr. Lee. The State of Virginia has been improving it. It is much 
better than it used to be. 

Senator Corpon. It is not in any sense first class, is it? 

Mr. Ler. I would not say it is, Senator. 

Senator Corpon. In other words, you shift the bottleneck out to 
where you join that highway? 

Mr. Ler. At least it will be out in the country. 

That, I think, is about all the time we need to spend on the first 
of these three items, where, as you can see, we are asking that the 
entire original estimate be restored, which is only $75,000. 


EXTENSION OF VALLEY PARKS INTO MARYLAND 


Now, in the extension of valley parks into Maryland, we come to 
this peculiar financial system that Mr. Nolen has described briefly 
to you already. 

Congress has an opportunity here to do something which is prob- 
ably has never had before and never will again. Under the Capper- 
Cramton Act itself provision is made for a contribution of one-third 
of the total cost of each parkway unit by the Federal Government 
and two-thirds by the Maryland park authorities. There is also a 
provision in the original act authorizing the Federal Government to 
lend to the Maryland park authorities for a period of 8 years without 
interest the two-thirds share that Maryland is supposed to put up. 

Senator Corpon. Is that repayable of the 8 years, or is it a total 
amount at the end of 8 years? 

Mr. Lex. A total amount at the end of 8 years. The basic legal 
agreement between the United States and Maryland was drawn up 
with that particular financing system in mind and it is all incorporated 
into this agreement which bears the signature of Herbert Hoover as 
President and Albert Ritchie as Governor of Maryland. It has been 
the operative document up until now. You will note, though, that 
that is an optional system. There is no compulsion, legal or moral, 
upon the Federal Government to be that generous to the eee 
Park authorities. Of course, back in 1930, the Maryland su burbs 
were sparsely popul ated and very weak financially, and it was either 
that system or nothing. They could not possibly have undertake: 
this park program any ules Way. 

They have grown tremendously as a result of the overflow of 
Washington citizens into Maryland, and we feel, and we have con- 
vinced them that they should feel, in view of the inerease in their 
own tax base and in view of the very serious financial problem that 
the Congress is confronted with, that it is absolutely imperative to 
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abandon that concept of an 8-year, interest-free loan. In other words 
the Congress by appropriating one-third of our budget estimate fo; 
these Maryland stream valley parks, that is to say, one-third 
$459,000, or $153,000, can discharge the Federal obligation covering 
exactly the same amount of acres as were contemplated in the origina 
budget estimate 

This reduction from $459,000 to $153,000 does not contemplat: 
cutting a single acre out of the park program. The same amount 
of land will be covered, but we from the Federal end simply say that 
we are putting up our one-third contribution as contemplated in th: 
original act. ‘Gentlemen, that is it. That is all.” And they hav. 
agreed to participate on that basis. 

Senator Corpon. After they say they are willing to put up th: 
two-thirds, the next question is have they got it to put up? 

Mr. Ler. They have a number of resources, Senator, and, as 
matter of fact, there are different financial circumstances prevailing 
in the two halves of the Maryland area, in Montgomery and Princ 
Georges Counties. The Montgomery side of the Maryland suburbs is 
reasonably well fixed financially. I think they can provide thei 
two-thirds without any trouble. In Prince Georges County, they 
may have to issue local bonds or get aid from the State of Maryland 

Senator Maysank. You do not spend a nickel until they put thei: 
money up, do you” 

Mr. Ler. Absolutely not. The money stays in our account until 
we can see and feel their two-thirds. 


SITES OF LAND ACQUISITION 


Senator SarronstaLL. Where is the land you are buying? 

Mr. Ler. It is in four park units, one in Paint Branch Parkway in 
Prince Georges County, which is on either side of U S 1, the Baltimore 
Boulevard, at College Park. It is an area that has been built up 
tremendously and we are completely convinced that if we do not get 
it now, it is gone forever. 

Senator SaALronsTALu. It is that red? 

Mr. Ler. Yes [indicating]. Over here is a double unit. It is di 
vided by the Prince Georges-Montgomery County line in the middle 
That is in the Northwest Branch of the Anacostia River. It repre 
sents the remainder of the acreage in the portion of that valley that has 
been sewered, and that is a very significant fact. At this point, on 
Colesville Road in Silver Spring, the Washington Suburban Sanitary 
Commission has located a filtration plant, which means for the present 
they will not extend sewers northward up in this direction [indicating] 
Consequently, residential development is somewhat frustrated out 
there and we can afford to wait a little while, but the area south from 
that point has been sewered and we either have to get it now or pass it 
up altogether, because it is unreasonable to expect ‘that you or anyon 
would ever put up money to buy houses once they are built on this 
land [indicating]. 

The last one over here in the upper reaches of Rock Creek 
Park, is a relatively small unit. I believe it is in the vicinity otf 
something like $40,000. It represents the land on one side of the creek 
only, where the other side has already been acquired. We were fortu- 
nate in that in the last unit for which you appropriated funds in Rock 
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Creek the money extended a little beyond where we thought it would 
and instead of going up both sides of the creek to the terminus orig- 
inally planned, we were able to carry it farther north on the east side 
of the creek, leaving a little sliver on the west side that remained to be 
acquired, and which obviously ought to be acquired to fill out the unit 
and complete the project. 

Unfortunately, the entire acreage in that remaining parcel is under 
a single ownership, a huge real-estate development company with 
headquarters in New York. It is the Straight Development Co., 
and they have already filed their subdivision plat applications, and 
we are again on a now-or-never basis. 


APPRAISAL MADE 


Senator SALTONSTALL. How do you know that $459,000 will buy 
these three pieces? 

Mr. Ler. They have been very carefully appraised, Senator. 
There was a joint appraisal by both our people and the representatives 
if the Maryland commission. 

Senator Corpon. That does not mean that the owners of the 
property will accept that amount of money nor does it mean that 
the court will agree with your appraisal. 

Mr. Ler. No; you run that risk in any real-estate operation. 

Senator Corpon. You have two gambles. The first is whether 
you can pay for the land with the amount of money you asked for, 
and the second is whether vou can get the two-thirds from Maryland 
if you put up your end. 

Mr. Ler. That is right. On the second one I honestly feel that 
there is no real gamble involved because they have made it quite 
plain that they will perform. 

Senator Corpon. What is vour experience record up to now with 
respect to other tracts? 


REPAYMENT OF LOANS 


Mr. Lux. The record up to now has been 100 percent satisfactory 
with respect to Marvland’s coming through on its promises. As a 
matter of fact, here is a curious coincidence. We do not cite this fact 
as justification for an appropriation this vear, but you will be interested 
to know that during the fiscal vear 1952 this whole park program took 
$155,000 out of the United States Treasury and restored $1,133,000 
back into the United States Treasury as the result of reimbursements 
from both Maryland and the District governments for advances made 
to them earlier. And it is the same for this coming year. We will be 
vetting $500,000 back from the District government, almost twice 
vhat we are asking you to appropriate. 

Senator Corpon. What you mean is that loans heretofore made 
will be repaid? 

Mr. Lex. Yes, and on schedule. 

Senator Corpon. That will be repaid in that amount and on 
schedule whether you get this amount of money or not? 

Mr. Lex. Yes. As I say, I do not cite it as a justification. 

Mr. Notan. There has come back from Montgomery and Prince 
Georges Counties a total of $999,000 to date. 
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Senator Corpon. If they have made their commitments up to 
date, you of course have a perfectly sound basis for believing that they 
would find the money for these additional purposes. 

Mr. Lex. Mr. Chairman, I have one more point that I would 
like to make. 

Senator Corvon. Let me ask you one question before you reach 
that and then I will be through. Up to this time how many condem- 
nation proceedings have you had to get ithe tracts that you have 
heretofore purchased outside the District 

Mr. Ler. Outside the District there ue been very few. In the 
Maryland stream valley park system I am not sure there have been 
any. In the George Washington Parkway there have been a few 
and there are a few cases pending now. 

Senator Corpon. With respect to those that have been concluded 
what has been your experience with respect to the judgment as to the 
amount you must pay as compared with your appraisal? 

Mr. Ler. In Maryland and Virginia | think we came out pretty 
well. The District is the place where you just cannot tell what is 
going to happen to vou. 

Senator Corpon. What do you mean by that? 

Mr. Ler. Pretty close to the original appraisal. 

Senator Corpon. I take it they were a little bit above your 
appraisal. 

Mr. Len. I would have to go back and check, to tell you the truth, 

There is one other important point that I would like to mention. 
It is, | think, reasonable for vou gentlemen to ask why money should 
be appropriated in a crisis like this for parks and why these projects 
should not be deferred, as the House Appropriations Committee has 
suggested. 

You will notice at the end of the House Appropriations Committee 
report a determination on that committee’s part to defer both of these 
programs outside the District “until the present international diffi- 
culties have subsided.”’ That is a direct quotation. 

Now, we do not know, lacking a crystal ball, sir, when the present 
international difficulties are going to subside. There is no reason to 
believe from anything we read in the papers that they will subside 
any time soon, and this pars system, if it is gor iz Lo be continuous in 
these stream valleys, just cannot wait that long. 

In other words, we have the choice of either cutti ig it off midws ay or 
putting up this minimum avpropriation to keep it alive. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. What you gentlemen are saving is in sub- 
stance that vou are putting up a very honest minimum and what in 
your opinion is necessary this vear. 

Mr. Len. Completely so, sir, to keep the continuity of these stream 
valley parks from being simply nipped off. Once they are nipped 
of], thev are gone. 

Senator Mayspank. The area surrounding Washington is growing 
so rapidly. 

Mr. Ler. We have been through two financial crises before this 
one. This program started in 1930-31. It went into a decline 
during the depression in the mid-1930’s and again during the peak of 
World War Il. Only then did Congress shut off appropriations com- 
pletely, but no great damage was done, for one reason. Duringthose 
two periods, because of the circumstances that prevailed then, there 
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was no home building going on, no construction; but now, in this third 
financial crisis, out in these counties the builders are building housés 
and the subdividers are subdividing the property just as fast as they 
ever were. 

Senator Corpon. That means that the acreage value has gone up 
astronomically. 

Mr. Lee. It has gone up all the time, but the point that I want to 
make is that if the builders would lay off for a while we could afford 
to lay off, too. 

Senator MayBank. They are not going to lay off as long as the 
Government is going to have FNMA, 

Mr. Ler. That is right. They have Fannie Mae and they know it. 


CAPPER-CRAMTON PARK SYSTEM ACT 


Senator Corpon. I am critical of one aspect of your program, 
namely, planning an ambitious program and then instead of starting 
at some given point and solidifying your gains, as one might say, 
that is, making a continuous purchase of adjoining property and 
hacking out a mile or two or three or four in advance, you buy another 
tract and leave them unjoined. I gather you are not doing it here now. 

Mr. Ler. Mr. Nolen and | are vying with each other to answer 
that question. Mr. Nolen will answer it. 

Mr. Noten. The Capper-Cramton Act specifically prohibits that. 
It says that each unit must be sufficiently complete, and it has been 
our policy, along with the Maryland Commission, to progressively 
extend these units so that they are continuous. Perhaps we did not 
explain when we were exhibiting this map just how that has 
worked out. 

The Capper-Cramton Act provides for the extension of certain 
District stream valley parks into Maryland. It is clear from the 
statutory language that Congress wanted the valley parks extended 
in orderly progression. The first unit added was Rock Creek Unit 1 
in 1931, and there have been three additional units added.  {Indicat- 
ing.| Those are shown on this map in dark green, which have been 
acquired. Those in light green are being acquired with funds made 
available 2 years ago. Those proposed to be acquired are shown 
in red. 

Senator Corpon. I see a little bit of green over there unconnected 

Mr. Noten. There is that one exception. There was a reason for 
that, based on peculiar local circumstances which were fully outlined 
to this committee at the time, but, by and large, we have followed 
a policy of buying adjoining units. 

Senator SaALToNnsTaLyL. That little green which was separated from 
the red over on the right was a knock-down, drag-out fight, if I 
remember correctly, 2 or 3 vears ago, and you gentlemen came in with 
tears in your eyes and said it was now or never on that. 


Mr. Noten. That is right 


| would like to sav at this point that we are trving to do the job 
here—-I know Senator Saltonstall is familiar with this—that the 
Boston Metropolitan area did in the early part of this century in 
expanding the great metropolitan park system there. What is 
available in the Boston area today is due to the foresight of the leaders 
of that program 51 years ago. Mr. Olmsted was one of those leaders. 
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Incidentally, I might say, that Mr. Frederick Law Olmsted was a 
member of the National Capital Park and Planning Commission 
when the Capper-Cramton Act was passed and helped to bring out 
this plan. 

Senator Maysank. Are there any further questions? 

We thank you for coming. 

Senator Corpon. May I ask one question? 

Senator Maypank. Certainly. 


ANDREWS FIELD PARKWAY 


Senator Corpon. It issomething I am interested in, but not relevant 
to this matter. Is there a request for an appropriation to build the 
other lane of the Andrews Field Parkway? Do you gentlemen have 
anything to do with that? 

Mr. Nouen. There was. I believe that was stricken out on the 
House side. That was submitted by the National Park Service. 

Senator Corpon. It is in the National Park Service? 

Mr. Nouen. Yes, sir. 

Senator Corpon. | think that ought to be built. 

Mr. Nouen. The plans were laid out. You might be interested in 
that. We had laid the plans out in the earlv part of the war after the 
decision was made to develop Suitland and the Andrews Air Force 
Base. The Army was not interested in it, but then they found that 
it was necessary, with the activities going on, to connect Bolling Field 
with the Andrews Air Force Base, and Andrews Air Force Base took 
our plan lock, stock, and barrel and inside of 6 months the »v had it all 
built, with the land acquired and everything. 


FUNCTION OF COMMISSION 


Senator Corpon. When vou purchase this land that you outlined 
here in various places, you become then functus officio so far as any 
further efforts are concerned, or do you go ahead and develop it? 

Mr. Noten. The Commission is never custodian of the land, 
although we are responsible for the approval of the over-all develop- 
ment plan for each one of these areas the Commission acquires. 

Senator Corpon. Then, these areas along the streams in Maryland 
are purchased jointly by the Government and the State of Maryland 
or political division of the State of Maryland, but the title is in the 
State of Maryland? 

Mr. Noten. That is right. 

Senator Corpon. The work of preparing parkways and so forth and 
maintaining the parks themselves is an obligation of the State of 
Marvland? 

Mr. Noten. That is entirely right. However, the plan for the 
development and use of the area has to be approved by our Commis- 
sion, so we can make sure the original purpose is carried out and 
continued. 

Senator Corpon. In that field your experience has been entirely 
satisfactory, I take it. 

Mr. Nouen. Yes, sir. 

Senator Mayspank. Thank you for your testimony. I understand 
you have some gentlemen from Maryland. Do you want to introduce 
their names for the record? 
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Mr. Noten. We have with us Mr. J. Bond Smith. 

Mr. Smiru. I have just a word I would like to add. It seems to me 
directly responsive to Senator Saltonstall’s inquiry as to whether there 
was both a moral and a legal obligation, in inquiring about Virginia, 
but we have here a very definite legal commitment by the Government 
of the United States. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. You are talking now about the Maryland 
side? 

Mr. Smiru. Yes, sir. 

Senator Mayrank. Will you identify the gentlemen with you? 

Mr. Smirx. Our director of planning, Mr. Fred W. Tuemmler, 
here, and our secretary-treasurer, Mr. Jesse F. Nicholson. 

In response to Senator Saltonstall’s i inquiry, I would like to say that 
the whole concept of this Capper-Cramton park system is, as the title 
of the Capper-Cramton Act specifically states, a Federal project. The 
object is to achieve a comprehensive parkway and playground system 
in the Nation’s Capital, and of course greater Washington does extend 
into both Maryland and Virginia. 

With that in mind, the Capper-Cramton Act authorized us way 
back in 1930, before Virginia had gotten very much into this picture, 
to execute this basic agreement, which was approved by the President 
of the United States and by the Governor of Maryland. Now, under 
the terms of this basic agreement, Maryland has turned over, and 
think very properly, to the Federal Government the whole design and 
location of all of these parks. They are made, as the Capper-Cramton 
Act says, extensions of Rock Creek Park and the other park portions 
within the District of Columbia. They are extended into one general 
coordinated park plan. 

When Maryland did that, there was a very substantial consideration 
moving from Maryland in terms of State discretion and sovereignty 
over where the parks should go. We still pay two-thirds of the cost 
and we pay all of the cost of de ‘veloping and maintaining and operating 
these parks, and for the one-third Federal contribution. which we are 
asking you for now we are prepared to match the other two-thirds. 

We have allowed the Federal Government to come into Maryland 
and define our whole park system, and that was done deliberately and 
I am still for it. I think it was a good thing to do back in 1930, but 
you will notice attached to the basic agreement is the park plan, 
which is similar to the one before the committee now, and under this 
basic agreement there is no question that when Marvland certifies 
that it is prepared to acquire these additional units, and the Govern- 
ment of the United States under the signature of the President has 
agreed to put up the Government share of the money—— 

Senator SALTONSTALL. Has Maryland certified for these three areas? 

Mr. Smirn. Yes, sir; and we are currently doing that. So, Senator 
Saltonstall, I think that with respect to Maryland we do have a very 
solemn contractual obligation between the Government of the United 
States and the State of Maryland under which I think, as a matter 
of law, the Government of the United States is not only morally 
committed but legally obligated. 

I will not bother to read excerpts. 

Senator MAyBANk. Do you want to put it in the record? Do you 
wish it printed? 

Mr. Smitru. I would like to have that done. 
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Senator MayBank. Without objection, the statement you have wil! 
be printed in the record. 

Mr. Smrrxa. I would like to have the basic agreement printed in 
this record. 

Senator MayBank. All right, sir. 

(The document referred to is as follows:) 


Bastc AGREEMENT BETWEEN NATIONAL CapriraL PARK AND PLANNING Com- 
MISSION AND THE MARYLAND-NATIONAL CAPITAL PARK AND PLANNING Com- 
MISSION 


This agreement, hereinafter called “‘basic agreement,’’ made in triplicate (each 
executed copy to be regarded as an original) and entered into this 19th day of 
November in the vear 1931, by and between the National Carital Park and 
Planning Commission, created by act of Congress of April 80, 1926 (44 Stat. 
374), hereinafter called the ‘‘National Commission,” of the first part, and the 
Marvland-National Carits] Park and Planning Commission, created by act of the 
Generes! Assemblv of the State of Marvland, known as chay ter 448 of the Laws of 
Maryland of 1927, hereinafter called the ‘‘Maryland Commission,” of the second 
part. 

(1) Whereas, by the provisions of paragraph or subsection (b) of section 1 of the 
act of Congress of the United States, known as Public Act No. 284, of the Seventv- 
first Congress, approved May 29, 1930 (46 Stat. 482), entitled ‘“‘An act for the 
acquisition, establishment, and development of the George Washington Memorial 
Parkway along the Potomac from Mount Vernon and Fort Washington to the 
Great Falls, and to provide for the acquisition of lands in the District of Columbia 
and the States of Marviand and Virginia requisite to the comprehensive park, 
parkway, and plavground svstem of the National Capital,’”? commonly called and 
hereinafter referred to as the “‘Capper-Cramton Act,” the National Commission 
is authorized to advance and/or contribute to the Marvland Commission certain 
sums of monev upon the terms and conditions set forth in said Capper-Cramton 
Act for the purpose of enabling the said Maryland Commission to acquire specifi- 
eally described units of land for park purposes within the State of Marvland 
lying in Montgomery and Prince Georges Counties, said subsection (b) of the 
Cayper-Cramton Act providing: 

“For the extension ef Rock Creek Park into Maryland as may be agreed upon 
between the National Capital Park and Planning Commission and the Maryland- 
National Capital Park and Planning Commission, for the preservation of the flow 
of water in Rock Creek, for the extension of the Anacostia Park system up the 
valley of the Anacostia River, Indian Creek, the Northwest Branch, and Slizo 
Creek, and of the George Washington Memorial Parkway up the valley of Cabin 
John Creek, as may be agreed upon between the National Capital Park and 
Planning Commission and the Maryland-National Capiial Park and Planning 
Commission, $1,500,000: Provided, That no appropriation authorized in this 
subsection shall be available for expenditure until a suitable agreement is entered 
into by the National Capital Park and Planning Commission and the Washington 
Suburban Sanitary Commission as to sewage disposal and storm-water flow: 
Provided further, That no money shall be contributed by the United States for 
any unit of such extensions until the National Capital Park and Planning Com- 
mission shall have received definite commitments from the Maryland National 
Capital Park and Planning Commission for the balance of the cost of acquiring 
such unit of said extensions deemed by said commissicn sufficiently complete, 
other than lands now belonging to the United States or donated to the United 
States: Provided further, That, in the discretion of the National Capital Park and 
Planning Commission upon agreement duly entered into with the Maryland 
National Capital Park and Planning Commission to reimburse the United States 
as hereinafter provided, it may advance the full amount of the funds necessary 
for the acquisition of the lands required for such extensions referred to in this 
paragraph, such advance, exclusive of said contribution of $1,500,000 by the 
United States, not to exceed $3,000,000, the appropriation of which amount 
from funds in the Treasury of the United States not otherwise appropriated is 
hereby authorized, such agreement providing for reimbursement to the United 
States of such advance, exclusive of said Federal contributions, without interest 
within not more than 8 years from the date of any such expenditure. The title 
to the lands acquired hereunder shall vest in the State of Maryland. The develop- 
ment and administration thereof shall be under the Maryland-National Capital 
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Park and Planning Commission and in accordance with plans approved by the 
National Capital Park and Planning Commission. The United States is not to 
share in the cost of construction of roads in the areas mentioned in this paragraph, 
except if and as Federal-aid highways”; and 

(2) Whereas the said Maryland Commission has been authorized and em- 
powered by an act of the General Assembly of Maryland, known as chapter 
370 of the Laws of Maryland of 1931, hereinafter called “Chapter 370,” on its 
own account and as the representative of the State of Marvland, to contract 
and/or enter into definite commitments and agreements with the National 
Commission for the purpose of obtaining and,or seevring advanecs of such 

is as may be available under the provisions of the Capper-Crampton Act, 
said chapter 370 providing that ‘‘the Commission (Maryland Commission) is 
hereby authorized and empowered to enter into any contract or commitment 
with the United States or any bureau or agency thereof or the National Ce pital 
Park and Planning Commission for the purpose of sectring any advance author- 
ized to be allotted to it or to the State of Maryland under the provisions of 
paragraph or subsection (b) of section 1 of Publie Act 284 of tl 
Congress of the United States in any amount not exceeding $1,200,000 on account 
of lands to be acquired within Montgomery County, and is authorized to pledge 
the repaying of the same within the time required by said act; and, in the event 
said Commission receives any part of the funds authorized to be advanced 
said act, it is hereby directed that before the time of repayment it shall iss’e : 
sell the bonds hereinbefore authorized in an amount sufficient to repay the 
ame; and sections 8 and 9 of said act further provide that said Maryla: d Com- 
mission is authorized to issue its bonds in an amount not exceeding $1,200,000 
for Montgom ry County, the proececs of the sale of which shall be used fer the 
purpose of repaying or retiring the amount loaned to the Commission undcr the 
provisions of said Public Act 284; and provide fi rther that “seid bonds s’ all be 
guaranteed as to the paymont of principal and interest by the County Com- 
missioners of Montgom ry County,” and they are firtlher authorized and di- 
rected to levey ‘fan annual tax in a sum sufficient to pay the intcrest 
bonds and to pay tre principal of these said bones ‘pon mat rity.”’ Ay 

apter 370 f rtber provid “ As to lands Acg ir da in Prinee G orees ( 

“Said Commission may, with the consent of the County Commissioners of 
Prince Georges County, apply for and receive under said paragraph or subsection 
b) of section 1 of Publie Act 284 such additional sum or sums not to exceed 
$800,000 as may be legally allotted or can be advanced to said Commission for 
the purpose of purchase of park land within said county and if such funds aré 
advanced to said Commission it may enter into the same commitment or contract 
as to funds for park purchases in Prince Georges County, and is authorized and 
directed to repay the same by the issuance and sale of bonds in the same manner 
as herein provided for as to Montgomery County, in which event all of the pro 
visions of this section and section 8 shall apply equally to both counties as to the 
respective amounts advanced for each county. All or any of the bonds issued 
under this act shall be guaranteed by the County Commissioners of Montgomery 
County, as herein provided for, insofar as the proceeds thereof are required for 
the repayment of advances by the Federal Government for the purchase of park 
land within Montgomery County, and by the County Commissioners of Princé 
Georges County insofar as the proceeds thereof are required for the repayment 
of advances by the Federal Government for the purchase of park land in Prince 
Georges County”; and 

3) Whereas, it is the immediate purpose and intent of the said Maryland com- 
mission to forthwith begin the acquisition of land for park purposes within its 
district, and to this end it has prepared a general park plan of parks to be acquired 
and developed within said district, which general park plan is to be divided into 
certain specifically described and designated units of land marked and outlined 
on said general park plan, the first unit being part of the extension of Rock Creek 
Park in Maryland, plans for said first unit having been duly approved by the 
National Capital Park and Planning Commission on the 16th day of October 
1931, copies of which general park plan and plans for said first unit are herewith 
annexed and made a part hereof; and 

(4) W-ereas the National Commission stands ready to carry out the terms and 
conditions of the said Capper-Cramton Act in order to enable the Maryland 
Commission to acquire park lands according to said plans and designs from time 
to time and in conformity with chapter 370 of the Laws of Maryland of 1931, and 
the National Commission stands ready to advance to the Maryland Commission 
an aggregate amount not exceeding $1,200,000 for the acquisition of said park 
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lands in Montgomery County, and an aggregate amount of not exceeding $800,000 
for the acquisition of said park lands in Prince George’s County, and to contribut: 
an amount equal to one-third of the moneys expended or to be expended, including 
the advances aforesaid, in the acquisition of said park lands by the said Maryland 
Commission; and 

(5) Whereas the National Commission and the Maryland Commission, i: 
accordance with the provisions of the Capper-Cramton Act, have under the dat: 
of the Ist day of August 1931 duly entered into a suitable agreement as to sewage 
disposal and storm-water flow with the Washington Suburban Sanitary Com. 
mission, hereinafter called the “Sanitary Commission’’, copies of which ar 
herewith annexed and made e part hereof; and 

(6) Whereas, in the opinion of the Maryland Commission, the execution of 
this basic agreement and of supplementary agreements, as herein provided for, 
is necessary to obtain and secure advances and contributions under the Capper- 
Cramton Act: 

Now, therefore, this basic agreement witnesseth that the said National Com- 
mission, of the first part, and the said Maryland Commission, of the second part, 
in consideration of the promises and the mutual agreements herein contained and 
for other valuable considerations moving from one to the other, receipt of whic] 
is hereby acknowledged by each, do covenant and agree to the following definit: 
commitments, conditions, and terms of this contract: 

1. That the National Commission does hereby agree to advance, from time to 
time, to the Maryland Commission, a sum or sums not exceeding in the aggregate 
$1,200,000 for the acquisition of park lands in Montgomery County, by way of an 
advance under the provisions of said Capper-Cramton Act and under chapter 
370 of the Laws of Maryland of 1931 and to pay and deliver from time to time 
to the Maryland Commission as a contribution or contributions under the pro- 
visions of the said Capper-Cramton Act further sums of money equal to one-half 
of the amount so advanced to the said Maryland Commission and/or one-half of 
any other sums of money expended by the said Maryland Commission for the 
acquisition of park lands; provided the total amount to be contributed and ad- 
vanced by said National Commission shall not exceed at any time the appro- 
priations made by Congress for said purposes when and as the same are available, 
and when and as the Maryland Commission shall comply with the provisions of 
this basic agreement respecting the repayment of said advances and when and 
as the said Maryland Commission shall certify that it is prepared to complete 
the acquisition of park land within any designated area or specifically deseribed 
unit of park lands in Montgomery County heretofore approved and/or hereafter 
to be approved by the parties hereto. Upon such certification by the Maryland 
Commission and the approval and acceptance thereof by the National Commis- 
sion, the National Commission will pay to the Maryland Commission, when and 
as available, the full amount agreed upon, both as to advances and contributions, 
upon the execution by the parties hereto of a supplementary agreement, to 
become a part of this basic agreement, setting forth and specifically describing the 
unit designated, the amount to be paid, and such other information or data as 
may be deemed necessary or desirable, which sad supplementary agreement shall 
thereupon become a part of this basic agreement and subject to all of the terms 
and conditions thereof. 

2. The Maryland Commission hereby covenants and agrees to repay to the 
National Commission, or to such other official bureau or division of the United 
States Government as mav be designated by an act of Congress to receive the 
same, all such advances made by the said National Commission under the terms 
of this basic agreement and the provisions of the said Capper—Cramton Act. 
Whenever the National Commission shall advance a stated sum to the Maryland 
Commission, the Maryland Commission will deliver to the National Commission 
serial bonds of the par value of the amount equal to that advanced by the National 
Commission, said serial bonds to be issued in conformity with the provisions of 
chapter 370 of the Laws of Maryland of 1931; said bonds bearing rate of interest 
at 4% percent, payable semiannually, and to mature not more than 60 years 
from date; said bonds shall be guaranteed by the County Commissioners of 
Montgomery County as to payment of principal and interest; and the said 
Countv Commissioners of Montgomery County shall levy a tax to provide for 
interest and sinking fund on said bonds; interest upon said bonds shall commence 
to run 8 years from the date of their issue, respectively, and the first interest 
payment on said bonds shall be 8 years and 6 months from date of their issue. 
respectively; at any time before the said bonds shall have been sold by the said 
National Commission, the said Maryland Commission shall have the privilege 
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to redeem the said bonds by payment of the principal thereof at par and accrued 
interest, if any. However, the National Commission agrees not to sell said 
bonds within 8 years of date of said bonds without the consent, in writing, of the 
Maryland Commission. In the event of the sale of said bonds, any premium on 
such sale shall be paid to the Maryland Commission and any deficiency—that is 
sale below par, and accrued interest—shall be made up by the Maryland Com- 
mission by the payment in cash within 90 days of such sale of such deficiency; 
that, if for any reason full reimbursement shall not be had by the National Com- 
mission or the United States out of or through the said bond issue heretofore 
referred to, then the said Maryland Commission covenants and agrees to pay to 
the National Commission and the United States any deficiency in reimbursement 
resulting from the failure of the said bond issue to reimburse the National Com- 
mission and the United States; but, in order to make the Maryland Commission 
liable for any such deficiency, said bonds shall be sold, or attempted to be sold, by 
the National Commission not later than 1 year after the expiration of 8 years 
from the date of such bonds. No sale at any time shall be made until after 30 
days’ notice to the Maryland Commission. 

3. It is covenanted and agreed between the parties hereto that there shall be 
filed herewith, and become a part of this basic agreement, a general park plan of 
the lands proposed to be acquired by the Maryland Commission within or con- 
stituting all of the units of park lands to be acquired under this basic agreement, 
said general park plan to be approved by both the parties hereto, which general 
park plan may be altered or amended by a supplementary agreement of the 
parties hereto at any time without affecting the provisions of this basic agreement; 
and that when a plan specifically describing any individual unit of such lands 
shall be certified to the National Commission by the Maryland Commission as 
ready for purchase or acquisition, all of the properties within said individual unit 
shall be appraised by two appraisers, one to be appointed by each Commission; 
and when said appraisals are filed with and approved by the respective Commis- 
sion and the other details herein provided for are completed, the National Com- 
mission shall pay to the Maryland Commission by way of an advance, two-thirds 
of the appraised value, and by way of a contribution, one-third of the appraised 
value of such land. It is further understood and agreed that in the event that all 
of the land in such individual unit is acquired for less than the amount paid by the 
National Commission to the Marvland Commission, the excess shall be taken as a 
credit to the next individual unit to be acquired, and that in the event that the 
cost of acquisition of lands in such unit exceeds the amount advanced ana con- 
tributed by the National Commission, the National Commission may in its dis- 
cretion advance and contribute such other sums as may be necessary to complete 
the acquisition of such unit. The Maryland Commission agrees to submit 
quarterly, or more frequently if desired, to the National Commission, a complete 
and accurately itemized statement or report of the disbursement or expenditure 
of all moneys received by it from the National Commission, whether by advance or 
contribution, said statement to contain such information as the National Com- 
mission may require from time to time. It is further understood and agreed that 
the amount expended “for the purchase of land for park purposes” shall include the 
cost of the necessary surveys or topographical work, cost of condemnation pro- 
ceedings, if any, cost of the examination of titles, or other necessary costs inevrred 
by the Maryland Commission in connection therewith, and the pro rata of the 
cost of appraisals for said park land or lands. 

1. It is further understood and agreed that the terms of this basic agreement 
shall apply equally to the acquisition of land in Prince Georges County to an 
advance of not exceeding $800,000 and a contribution of one-half of such advance 
and one-half of any additional amount expended in the acquisition of park lands 
in Prince Georges County by the said Maryland Commission, whenever the 
county commissioners of Prince Georges County and the members of the 
Maryland-National Capital Park and Planning Commission from Prince Georges 
County take the affirmative action provided for in chapter 370, and whenever the 
Maryland Commission submits definite and satisfactory commitments for such 
advances and contributions as provided in said chapter 370. 

5. It is further understood and agreed, in accordance with the Capper-Cramton 
Act and said chapter 370, that the title to all lands acquired under the provisions 
of this basic agreement or any supplementary agreement shall vest in the State 
of Maryland, and that no part of any land purchased for park or recreational 
purposes with the funds provided by the National Commission, in whole or in 
part, shall at anv time be conveyed, sold, leased, exchanged, or in any manner 
used or developed for other than park purposes by the Maryland Commission, 
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and the development and administration of said lands shall be under the Maryland 
Commission but the development thereof shall be in accordance with plans ap- 
proved by the National Commission, or the necessary approval of the Congress 
of the United States. 

6. It is further understood and agreed that the provisions of this basic agree- 

ment shall constitute and be adopted by the Maryland Commission as the rules and 
regulations under which the bonds authorized by paragraph (r) of section 8 of 
said chapter 370 and not exceeding the aggregate amount of $1,200,000 shall by 
sold. 
7. It is further understood and agreed that this basic agreement shall not b 
effective until it shall have received the approval of the President of the United 
States of America, the Governor of the State of Maryland, and the county com- 
missioners of Montgomery County, witnessed by the signatures of said President 
of the United States of America, of the said Governor of the State of Marvland, 
and of the president and clerk respectively of the Board of County Commissioners 
of Montgomery County. 

In witness whereof the said parties have hereunto caused these presents to b 
executed and their seals affixed the day, year, and month aforesaid. 


NATIONAL CapiraL PARK AND PLANNING COMMISSION, 


By U.S. Grant 3p. [SEAL] 
Attest: 
NETTIE N. BENSON, 
THe MaryLanp NATIONAL CAPITAL PARK AND PLAN- 
NING COMMISSION, 
By Irvin OwinGs. [SEAL] 
Attest: 


Tuomas Hampton, 

Approved. 

Herrert Hoover, 
President of the United States of America. 
Atpert CC, Rircuip, 
Governor of the State of Maryland. 
Approved. 
Lacy SHaw, 
President of the Board of County Commissioners of Montgomery County. 
Berry EE. CLark, 
Clerk to the Board of County Commissioners of Montgome ry County. 

Mr. Smiru. We have really cooperated 100 percent. We have 
allowed you to define our park areas and, although vou do contribute 
a third of the money, we keep up the parks, so | am not asking for 
very much. 

Senator Maysank. Thank vou for your testimony. 

(The following information was supplied after the hearing:) 

Mr. Nouen. It should be noted that the personal services limitation in ou 
appropriation language has been revised since last vear. The limitation now 
includes not only personal services and office expenses but also the contingent 
costs of buying real estate, such as appraisal, surveys, and title examination. We 
believe that this change is in accord with the wishes of various Members of Congress 
as expressed at hearings last year. The limitation applies to all funds to be 
oblizated during the fiscal year, whether from current or prior appropriations. 

We respectfully request that the amount stated in the limitation be restored 
from $22,375 to $27,500, as originally requested, in order that the acquisition of 
park units will not be delayed by lack of funds for the contin zent expenses, 


NATIONAL CAPITAL HOUSING AUTHORITY 
ACCEPTANCE OF HOUSE CUT 
Senator MaysBank. I have a letter here from Mr. Ihlder, Executive 


Director of the National Capital Housing Authority. They are 
reluctantly accepting the cut made in their appropriation by the 
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House. Since they have done that, I will just ask that the letter be 
printed in the record. 
(‘I'he letter referred to follows:) 


NATIONAL CapiraL Houstina AUTHORITY, 
Washington, D. C., March 27, 1952. 
Hon. Burner R. MAyYBaAnk, 
Chairman, Subcommittee in Charge of the Indepe nn nt ae Appropriation 
Bill, 1953, United States Senate, Washington 25, D. 

DEAR SENATOR: We have yours of March 17 re the < offices bill as 
it passed the House of Representatives. 

We note your statement that the continuing disposition of Congress is to hold 
appropriations to - minimum. We recognize also that the total appropriations 
for this vear will be high 

In view of this we reluctantly accept the cut made in the National Capital 
Housing Authority’s title I appropriation by the House, redticing it from $47,000 
to $45,000. 

In accepting this cut we would, however, take the liberty of reminding you 
that resultant postponement of necessary work on housing properties will cause 
greater expenditures in the future if only because of continued deterioration. 

Sincerely, 


JouHn InupER, Executive Director. 
NATIONAL ADVISORY COMMITTEE FOR AERONAUTICS 
SALARIES AND [EXPENSES 


STATEMENTS OF HUGH L. DRYDEN, DIRECTOR; JOHN W. CROWLEY, 


ASSOCIATE DIRECTOR FOR RESEARCH; AND RALPH E. ULMER, 
BUDGET OFFICER 


RECOMMENDED ACTION ON HOUSE CUT 


Senator Maypank. The next witness is Dr. Dryden. Dr. Dryden, 
will you please come up? 

I have here a letter asking for the restoration of the House cut of 
1,000 employees, indicating this will seriously curtail the work on 
seaplanes, helicopters, and propellers, et cetera, so without objection 
the letter will be inserted in the record. 

(The letter referred to follows:) 


NATIONAL ApvIsORY COMMITTEE FOR AERONAUTICS, 
Washington, D. C., March 25, 1952. 
Hon. Burnet R. Mayran: 
Chairman, Subcommittee in Charge of the Independent Offices Appropriation 
Rill, 1953, Committee on Appropriations, United States Senate, Washington 
6, D.C. 

DeAR SENATOR Mayranrt: As requested in your letter of March 17, I respect- 
fully submit on behalf of the National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics the 
attached statement recommending changes in the NACA appropriation items as 
presently carried in the independent offices appropriation bill for the fiscal year 
1953 reported to the House of Representatives March 14, 1952. 

The NACA will be compelled to take the following actions if required to operate 
during the fiscal year 1953 under the amounts reeommended by the House Appro- 
priations Committee: 

(1) The currently authorized staff of 7,803 positions will be reduced by approxi- 
mately 1,000 positions to 6,800 positions. This will require a reduction in force of 
nearly 800 employees. (Employment March 20, 7,584.) 

(2) Work on seaplanes, helicopters, and propellers will be limited to immediate 
problems of specific military types; all research in these fields will have to be 
discontinued. Research in all other fields will have to be curtailed. Four wind 
tunnels will be shut down and operations in eight others will be redueed. Four 
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major new facilities being placed in operation during 1952 and 1953 will be only 
partially staffed. 

(3) Meetings of the NACA’s 30 technical committees and subcommittees (the 
principal media for coordinating the aeronautical research program of the Govern- 
ment) will be reduced by approximately one-third by the one-third cut in trave! 
funds. Travel essential to good management supervision will also be cut, with 
impairment in management efficiency. 

(4) One of the four projects that make up the NACA’s 1953 construction pro- 
gram will have to be canceled or the technical capabilities of all four of the proj cts 
seriously curtailed. 

Briefly, these actions will require work to be stopped on several specific inves- 
tigations of designs of current military aircraft and missiles and will seriously 
curtail the NACA’s ability to meet increasing military demands for specific 
investigations. In addition, but equally serious, an already minimum progran 
of fundamental research will have to be substantially reduced. 

The factors determining the rate at which the NACA conducts research are 
related almost entirely to the NACA’s responsibilities to military aviation. A 
vigorous program of fundamental research is required to produce the new basic 
facts and knowledge upon which future advancements in aircraft and engin 
design can be based. At the same time, facilities and personnel are required to 
effect the fastest possible solution of specific problems which invariably arise i: 
all the development stages of new military aircraft. The appropriation amounts 
recommended by the House action would result in serious impairment of th« 
NACA’s ability effectively to meet these responsibilities and would jeopardiz 
the quality of the aircraft to be procured. 

The NACA operates three major research laboratories and two auxiliary 
research stations with a combined plant value in excess of $200 million. It is 
respectfully submitted that this is not a prudent time to lay idle any portion of 
the Nation’s limited aeronautical research facilities. 

During the past 2 years the military aircraft development program has more 
than doubled whereas NACA appropriations have been increased only 20 per 
cent, barely enough to keep up with increased personnel and material costs 
giving no real increase in level of effort. As a result, it has already been necessary 
to review all existing programs and requests for new work to insure that availabl 
resources are applied only to the most pressing and urgent problems. A reduction 
in level of effort at this time will mean that work must be stopped on problems 
of vital importance to the military services. 

It is the considered judgment of the National Advisory Committee for Aero- 
nautics that the proposed reduction in the level of NACA research activity is 
alarmingly inconsistent with the realities of the international situation, and 
threatens to undermine the besis of America’s hopes for supremacy in the air 
American supremacy in the air in the next few years will depend largely upon 
whether the NACA remains a competent and virile organization. It is at all 
times difficult to assemble and train a competent research staff. The members 
of the present research staff represent years of careful selection and training. 
They are a precious national asset. They cannot be decimated and built up at 
will. The current military aircraft pregram involving billions of dollars will 
become but a Maginot line for the American people unless the design of the air- 
craft involved is based upon the solid foundation of superior scientific research. 

The National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics would appreciate thx 
opportunity of a brief hearing before ycur committee to present in greater detai! 
the urgent necessity for the changes recommended in the NACA’s appropriation 
items as presently carried in the House bill. 


Very truly yours, ; 
Hueu L. Drypen, Director. 





CHANGES RECOMMENDED IN NACA ITEMs IN INDEPENDENT OFFICES 
APPROPRIATION BILL AS REPORTED TO THE House 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Page 27, line 25, strike out “$213,400” and insert in lieu thereof $320,000" . 
Page 28, line 5, strike out “$46,522,200” and insert in lieu thereof ‘‘$54,334,000"’. 
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Summary 





Fiscal year 1953 


- ' 

Fiseal year | 

1952 appro- 
priation | 


} Recom- 
Approved in mended by 
President’s |House Appro- 
budget | priations 
Committee 


Number of employees. ...............---.--- 7, 80‘ 8, 600 6, 800 


rsonal services.._. $35, 644, 118 $38, 192, 000 $34, 497, 000 
14, 865, 882 16, 142, 000 |} 12, 025, 200 


50, 510, 000 54, 334, 000 46, 522, 200 


The NACA requests full restoration of the $7,811,800 reduction made by the 
tlouse Appropriations Committee in the budget estimates for salaries and expenses. 
From the House report it appears that it was the intention to provide funds 
for the continued employment in 1953 of the currently authorized staff. The 
report merely states that funds requested for new positions have been denied. 
However, the requirement that the NACA absorb in 1953 the full amount of the 
Pay Act funds requested in 1952, together with the 33% percent reduction in 
tems classified as “other obligations,’”’ other than rents and utilities, will not 
permit the presently authorized staff to be maintained during 1953. The funds 
recommended in the House report will permit a staff of only 6,800 positions to be 
supported, a reduction of approximately 1,000 positions from the currently 
authorized staff and a reduction of nearly 800 positions from the present staff. 
The House report presents no specific reason for the action taken in cutting 
‘stimates for ‘“‘other obligations’? by 334% percent. The major portion of the 
NACA’s request for funds for ‘‘other obligations” is required for the procurement 
of supplies and materials, equipment, and contractual services necessary to the 
mduct of research activities in its three major laboratories and two auxiliary 
earch stations. The combined plant value of these facilities is in excess of 
$200 million. The funds recommended in the House report are simply not ade- 
uate to permit the effective utilization of these facilities; some facilities will be 
it down and the operation of others curtailed. Research in several fields will 
be discontinued and research in all other fields will be curtailed. New facilities 
ing placed in operation during 1952 and 1953 will be only partially staffed. 
The House report includes the following statement: 
“The committee realizes that NACA will have new facilities coming into opera- 
tion from time to time. However, it is of the opinion that as new programs are 
dertaken other older programs can be abandoned and the personnel and funds 
levoted to these latter programs can be devoted to the more pressing and urgent 
ewer projects. 
lhe meaning of the terms ‘‘new programs’ and “older programs” is not clear 
interpretation might be that the term ‘‘older programs’’ relates to basie or 
g-range research and the term “new programs” relates to urgent and imme- 
ute requests of the military services for assistance on specific aircraft and missiles. 
rhe percentage of the NACA’s total effort devoted to basie research is already 
dangerously low. Fundamental research is required to produce new basic facts 
und knowledge on which future achievements in aircraft and engine design are to 
based. A further reduction in the NACA’s basie research effort will jeopardize 
quality of our future aircraft. 
Perhaps the term ‘‘older programs” was meant to relate to low-speed problems 
| the term “new programs’’ to relate to the newer problems of transonic and 
supersonic aircraft and missiles. It is, unfortunately, not possible to compensate 
more intensive research effort required in the solution of problems in the tran- 
ic and supersonic speed ranges by a reduction of research effort at subsonic 
ceeds. The type of configurations required for high-speed flight are not well 
idapted to flight at low speed for take-off and landing. <A strong, continued 
esearch effort is required to obtain acceptable solutions to the slow-speed stabil- 
control, and stalling problems brought about by the high-speed configurations 
thout unduly compromising the aircraft design. This will require the continued 
etive utilization of the NACA’s older or low-speed research facilities. 
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The reduction in the level of NACA’s research activity recommended by the 
House action will result in the following specifie reductions in facility and program 
operations: 

(1) Four wind tunnels will be shut down, 

(2) Operations in eizht other wind tunnels will be redueed by at least one shift 
(3) Four major new facilities being place in operation in 1952 and 1953 will be 
only partially staffed and will be operated at reduced effectiveness. 

(4) Work on seaplanes, helicopters, and propellers will be limited to immediat: 
problems of specific military typs; all research in these fields will be discontinued 

(5) Basie and specifie research in all other fields will be curtailed. 

The specific limitation on travel expenses inserted in the NACA’s appropriation 
languaze will seriously handicap the NACA in the execution of its functions to 
coordinate the aeronautical research programs of the Government. The NACA 
is assisted in this function by a group of approximately 30 technical committees 
and subcommittees made up of experts in all branches of the aeronautical sciences 
Their services are made available to the Government through the unique forn 
of NACA organization without any direct form of compensation being paid by 
the Government; the Government merely pays their travel expenses. The com 
mittees act as coordinating agencies for the interchange of information and ideas 
and for the prevention of duplication. The importance of their function indicates 
their activities should be strengthened, not weakened. Pages 28 throuzh 33 of 
the NACA’s justification present in greater detail an explanation of the $320,009) 
requested for travel expenses in 1953 (no increase over amount currently avail- 
able) including a list and cost estimate of the proposed meetings of the technica! 
committees and subcommittees. 

In summary, the funds for salaries and expenses recoynmended in the House 
report will result in an alarming reduction in the level of NACA research activity. 
A substantial portion of the Nation’s limited aeronautical research facilities will 
lav idle and the remaining facilities will be operated under conditions which will 
not permit their maximum effectiveness to be realized. It is submitted that 
such action is not in the national interest at a time when the NACA’s respon 
sibilities to the military services are inftreasing. The NACA’s research facilities, 
torether with the research teams that staff them, constitute one of our most 
valuable assets in the national effort to build up air power adequate to our 
national security. 

CONSTRUCTION AND EQUIPMENT 


Page 28, line 8, strike out ‘‘$17,.700,090” and insert in lieu thereof ‘$20,700,000’ 


Summary 








Recor 
Approved in|) mended by 
Project President’s ‘House App 
budget priat 
Comm 
Co of 19-foot pressure tunnel for dynamic model testing $8,955,000 ) ¢ ; 
H emperatu uctu ! ) $153,000 ¢ SII! 
Hi ire DD 1d distrib 1,642,019) ) od 
E f f il} ( ‘ ‘ r 4.950.000 ff , 
Li ca lor vé "Dp s 1. 000. 0090 1.( ) 
I fiscal r 19 ”). 700, 000 17, 700 
The NACA requests full restoration of the $3 million reduction made by th 
Hous (\ppropri: Committee in the NACA’s 1953 construction program. 
No reason for the reduction Was given in the House rep rt. 
Under the House proposal, one of the four projects that made up the 1953 
program will have to be canceled or the technical capabilities of several of th 


projects will have to be seriously curtailed. 

These four projects are urgent and are vitally needed. They comprise a 
minimum program consistent with the NACA’s responsibility of providir 
research facilities of adequate capicity to meet rapidly changing research re 
quirements in the aeronautical field. 
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HOUSE CUT 


Senator Maypank. Please identify yourself for the record and 
yroceed., 

Dr. Drypen. I am Hugh L. Dryden, Director of the National 
Advisory Committee for Aeronautics, and I] am accompanied by Mr. 
John W. Crowley, Associate Director for Research, and Mr. Ralph 
KE. Ulmer, the budget officer. 

I wish to discuss with you the action of the House committee on 
the NACA 1953 appropriations in the light of our joint responsibility 
toward insuring the effectiveness of the air power of our country. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. In dollars and cents, the House cut you in 
salaries and expenses $8 million, approximately, and cut you $3 
million in construction and equipment. 

Dr. Drypen. That is correct. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. How much of that do you want back? 

Dr. Drypen. We want all of it back. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. You want the whole thing back? 

Dr. Drypen. The whole amount is required, and we —_ like 
to discuss this with you. The House generally applied a uniform 
formula to all of the agencies in the independent offices bill, 

Senator Maysank. How did you fare with the uniform formula? 
Some have been cut 45 percent and some 10 percent. 

Dr. Drypen. The formula requires us to absorb in 1953 the cost 
of the 1952 supplemental for pay increases. No new positions are 
allowed, and all other objects are reduced one-third except that for 
power. This was the formula, and if you work it out you will find 
it comes to within $4 of the reductions made. This is the same formila 
applied to other agencies in the independent offices bill, and frankly I 
fail to understand it in light of the testimony ecdenes at the House 
hearings. 

RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 


The committee is greatly concerned at ¢ crippl ing an essential part 
of our national aeronautical research and development program, this 
at a time when we are proceeding with the design and development of 
supersonic tactical airplanes. Money has been provided in the 
military appropriation bill by the House for increased effort on 
deve lopme nt. At this time we would be required to cut down on the 
experiment tal work which provides the technical data on which the 

sign of these airplanes is to be based. We throttle the flow of 
info msaSices tn which the quality of these airplanes depends. 

What we ask is simply a consistent policy by the Congress. ‘The 
increased development funds have been provided by one subcommittee 
of the House; in another subcommittee of the House we find this 
formula applied to the agencies without any consideration of the 
character of the work. 

[ think IT might develop just one aspect of the importance of this 
program by reading from statements made | rv Admir al Lon Inquest, in 

charge of Navy research and development, and General Putt, who is 
in the Air Force research and development program, in connection 
with our House hearings. 
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Admiral Lonnquest says: 


If we are going to keep up with the parade, each new aircraft design has got t. 
represent a major step, right to the frontiers of science—and each forward ste) 
has got to be right—and supported by the kind of research information which wil| 
insure correct. technical decisions when we undertake a new aircraft design. If 
we cut off the steady flow of new scientific knowledge by failing to push our basic 
research programs, we are closing the door on future progress. For this reason, 
I cannot emphasize too strongly the urgent necessity for maximum utilization of 
NACA’s vital research facilities. 

Together with the Air Force, the Navy depends to a major degree upon the 
NACA for the continuous flow of scientific knowledge in the field of aeronautics 
which only the vigorous prosecution of fundamental research can supply. 


Dr. Drypen. I have copies of both statements for the record. 
(The statements referred to follow:) 


STATEMENT BY ADMIRAL THEODORE C. LONNQUEST BEFORE THE INDEPENDEN( 
OFFICES SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE Hovse APPROPRIATIONS COMMITTEE, JANI 
ARY 22, 1952 . 


The general scope of the work of the NACA and the relations between NAC \ 
and national defense has been so well covered by the presentation or will be 
covered by the additional presentation that I would like to limit my comments to 
one aspect. I would like to emphasize the importance which the Navy attaches 
to the work of NACA. 

First and foremost in the effort to keep our Armed Forces out in front with top 
performance aircraft, is the necessity for constant research in the field of aero- 
nautics to provide the new facts upon which we may base our program to build 
better and better aircraft. And that, likewise, is the first and foremost function of 
the NACA—basic and fundamental research to provide new scientific knowledge 
without which our hands are tied and real progress comes to a standstill. Thus, 
the magnitude of the NACA research effort very largely determines the rate at 
which the military services and the aircraft industry can develop really advanced 
prototypes of military aircraft. The modern supersonic airplane is such a closely 
integrated achievement that the ultimate success of each prototype aircraft is 
critically dependent on the successful solution of every one of dozens of complex 
design problems. The NACA provides us with the know-how and the facilities 
for this job. 

It is important to recognize, also, that the magnitude of the effort involved in 
bringing out a new aircraft design is so immense that nowadays we can rare|\ 
afford the luxury of a hedge against failure by bringing through two parallel lines of 
development as we used to consider prudent with the less complicated an 
expensive prototypes of a decade ago. 

If we are going to keep up with the parade, each new aircraft design has got to 
represent a major forward step, right to the frontiers of science—and each forward 
step has got to be right—and supported by the kind of research information whic! 
will insure correct technical decisions when we undertake a new aircraft design 
If we cut off the steady flow of new scientific knowledge by failing to push our basic 
research programs, we are closing the door on future progress. For this reason, 
I cannot emphasize too strongly the urgent necessity for maximum utilization of 
NACA’s vital research facilities. 

Together with the Air Force, the Navy depends to a major degree upon the 
NACA for the continuous flow of scientific knowledge in the field of aeronautics 
which only the vigorous prosecution of fundamental research can supply. ‘The 
opportunities for new and greater progress from our research programs are brighter 
now than ever before, and their continued support offers the best insurance we can 
undertake for the success of our national aircraft development program. 





STATEMENT BY GEN. Donatp L. Putrr BrErore THE INDEPENDENT OFFICES 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE House APPROPRIATIONS COMMITTEE JANUARY 22, 1952 


I, too, would like to address my remarks to the importance that the Air Fore: 
attaches to the NACA’s work in relation to our development job of providing new 
aircraft. 

The United States and the Air Force today find themselves in a critical situation 
with regard to the development of superior air weapons. The performance o! 
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those weapons which Russia has seen fit to commit to combat in Korea is a grave 
warning that in some fields of development our technological superiority may not 
be as great as we had thought on the basis of pre-Korean intelligence. Further, 
we would be less than smart or realistic if we assumed that those Russian weapons 
now in Korea are the best that the U.S. 8. R. has in their arsenal. 

The research and development budget for the services has been materially 
increased in the past 2 years to speed up the development of new aircraft and 
guided missiles. To develop these new weapons requires that we draw upon our 
fund of basic and fundamental aeronautical knowledge to develop these new 
weapons. At the same time, we must replenish and speed up the acquisition of 
new fundamental knowledge so as not to bankrupt the future. 

The services are almost wholly dependent upon the NACA to provide this 
foundation for our development programs. Even now industry is demanding 
design data for use on current developments which the NACA has not yet been 
able to provide under its present scale of effort. 

Because we have relied on them in the past, we have not now programed or 
budgeted for the research that is vital to the success of our efforts. If the NACA 
effort is not increased in some proportion to the increase-in the services effort 
the Nation’s aeronautical research and development program will become ser- 
iously unbalanced with costly gaps in our knowlecge. We made this mistake in 
World War IT, and this is no time to repeat any mistakes, which we know from sad 
experience is not a proper course of action to follow. 

It is with this concern and these considerations, which vitally affect our own 
capabilities to develop the superior weapons that all of vou gentlemen wish to 
provide us to overcome the manpower advantages of the U. 8S. 5. R., that we, the 
Air Force members on the NACA and representatives of the Air Force, support 
in whole the request being submitted to vou today, and we urgently recommend 
your most favorable consideration. 


TRANSFER OF FUNDS PROCEDURE NOT UTILIZED 


Senator SALTONSTALL. How much contribution do you get from the 
Air Force and the Navy? 

Dr. Drypen. There is, sir, no direct transfer of funds. Congress 
has always considered NACA as an independent agency. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. So that when they request you to do certain 
work for them you get no pay for doing that work? 

Dr. Drypen. That is correct. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. Whose decision is it to do the work? Is it 
vour decision to go ahead and do the work, or theirs? 

Dr. Drypen. It is essentially a joint decision. We have the 
responsibility, of course, for using the funds where they are most 
effective. You must recall that the military are members of NACA. 
They are on all of the subcommittees which determine what we do. 
The point is that Congress has provided for a certain level of effort. 
It is then up to us to see that that goes where it is most needed. 

The alternative is to give us a hunting license to go out and convince 
various people in the Air Force and Navy that funds should be 
transferred. This is the other method of operation. Congress then 
loses control of the size of the operations of the agency because it 
depends on how well we sell our services. 

Senator SarronsTaLL. Is there anything under the law that would 
prevent the Navy and the Air Force from contributing their research 
cash to you? Is there anything to prevent you from taking that 
money? Assume that we stood by the House cuts. You say we cannot 
afford to cut these thousand positions that you are talking about here, 
we cannot afford to shut down these four wind tunnels, and you take 
it up with your Navy and Air Force partners. Can they say, “We 
agree with you and we will give you so much’’? 
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Dr. Drypren. They, of course, would say that they have to budget 
their funds and it would be a matter of salesmanship. I know of no 
legal bar. 

I know, for example, that the Bureau of Standards is operated with 
$7 million directly from Congress and $55 million that they get in 
transfers from other people. Personally, I think that it is a very 
unhealthy way to operate. I think it is a way in which vou gentlemen 
loss complete control. 

Senator Maysank. We do not have control on anvthing anvhow. 

Dr. Drypen. I think you do. I think vou determine the level at 
which we operate. 

Senator Corpon. I do not follow that at all, that statement that 
the Congress loses control on the basis of transfer of funds. 

Senator Maynank. That is what I meant. 

Senator Corpov. You come before this committee and put up 

your program and part of that provram represents certain research. 
It seems to me that it becomes somewhat incidental as to whether 
the actual research is made by this agenev or made by an agency 
better equipped to make it, by the use of transferred funds. We 
still have control. We make the orizinal appropriation. 

Dr. Drypren. Senator Cordon, in my exverience of vears | 
have seen the Senate and the Congress ¢o in both direc i In one 
case the arcument was that the transfer of funds should be pro- 
hibited. That was true at one stage of levislative history. 

Senator Corpon. My views, for instance, are not shared hy the 
chairman of this committee. 

Senator McKeller is one who does not believe in the transfer of funds. 

Senator MaysBank. That is why I said there is no control, because 
there are so many funds that are transferable in the departments 
themselves. The Army and Navy are good examples of it. I think 
they are allowed to transfer up to 10 percent. When you get into 
billions, that is a lot of money. 

Senator Corpon. Without a transfer of funds, if conditions and 
activities of the Federal Government do not change there never 
will be « ficiency or economy any day. 

Dr. Drypen. This is a matter, of course, of very high policy. 

Senator MayBank. I am not going to argue the point, but in a lot 
of these New Deal or defense agencies, whatever you call them, 
recently set up, it would have been much better if the hunts had beet 
transferred to regular agencies of the Government rather than ieee 
the funds go to them. 

Senator Corpon. There is this factor to be considered here; as- 
suming that, as the witness suggests, vou might get a ree 
and go out and squeeze enough out of the Air Division of the Navy 
and out of the Air Force and out of another ageney of the Government 
and continue this operation, his committee would still be faced with 
the proposition that it could not hold its qualified technical personne! 
upon the tenuous hope that it might be able to pay them out of money 
that it might get and might not. 

Dr. Drypen. 1 have operated under both systems. IT was Asso- 
ciate Director at the Bureau of Standards and operated under the 
other system. I have been 5 years in this system, and I will say there 
is no comparison in the efficiency of the operation. If vou get trans- 
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fers from 50 different people, there are 50 different people to tell you 
exactly what to do with their little bit of money. 

Senator Corpon. You know about the Bureau of Standards. Will 
you tell me how it maintains its technical personnel on this basis of 
perhaps having funds and perhaps not? 

Dr. Drypen. It takes a gamble, of course. 

Senator Corpon. It cannot take a gamble. 

Dr. Drypen. It does. 

Senator Corpon. It has a man hired for 30 days and every 2 
weeks it pays him. They have to have money to do it. 

Dr. Drypen. What they do of course is estimate what receipts they 
are going to get at the beginning of the year and fix the size of their 
stall on that basis. 

Senator Corpon. Do they have many of their contracts go beyond 
| year? 

Dr. Drypen. I, myself, went to work on transferred funds and for 
the first few vears I wondered whether I would have a job the next 
year, After about 20 years of it, when funds continued to be trans- 
ferred I felt we could operate. 1 do not want to say that you cannot 
operate under this system. Please do not misunderstand me. I am 
just giving you a reaction as to the efliciency. 

If we take money from the Air Force and N: avy, the project officers 
who in many cases—not all cases—know far less about aeronautical 
research than we do would consider themselves in control of the 
proje et and wish to direc ‘t our work as a Serv ice agency. 

Senator SauronstaLL. I do not want to extend the argument on 
that line except to say that, if my memory is right, a very general 
memory, you have a military research and development budget at 
about $1,100,000,000. 

Dr. Drypen. Yes. 

Senator SatronstaLtL. You do this wind-tunnel work for them. 
You do the propeller work. You do the scientific work that they 
later put into their airplanes. 

Dr. Drypen. That is correct. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. You do no work for commercial? 

Dr. Drypren. Nothing directly for commercial during this emer- 
gency period. 

Senator SatronsTautuL. With the Navy people and Air people on 
vour staff, your board of directors, so to speak, they are not going to 
change much if they believe a project is sufficiently urgent and you 
do not have the funds to do it. 

Dr. Drypen. As I said before, I think so far as going out and get- 
ting the money we would obtain a much higher budget than this by 
operating under that kind of system, but I think that the efficiency 
of the operation would be less because it would mean dealing with 
literally 50 or 100 officers who have charge of projects within the 
military system, 

Senator SALTONSTALL. You ask us in this age of air where we are 
trying to steam up our Air Force and our Navy, plus our jet planes, 
to restore the House cut and say that the budget that you set forth 
in your original estimate was sound down to the last penny. 
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PROGRAMS CURTAILED BY HOUSE ACTION 


a ‘ 4 

his seems very gloomy to me. You say you are going to los 
approximately 800 employees if the House figures are carried out | 
Then you say: 

Work on seaplanes, helicopters, and propellers will be limited to immediat ‘ 
problems of specific military types; all research in these fields will have to b : 
discontinued. Research in all other fields will have to be curtailed. Four win 
tunnels will be shut down and operations in eight others will be reduced. Four 
major new facilities being placed in operation during 1952 and 1953 will be only 
partially staffed. 

They are leaving you 6,800. Is that not an awful gloomy paragraph 


Dr. Drypen. I do not think so. We were asked what would be th 
specific effect. These are fields which do not take a major proportio: 
of activity. The whole question of how much work is to be put o: 
seaplanes has always been a very difficult one. The Navy has one o 
two projects in this field. Over against that you have Air Forc: 
projects on the new interceptor, the new bomber, and all the rest o! 
them. 

We do have to do some work on helicopters, because they are use! 
in antisubmarine warfare and a large part of that program depends o1 
this. The Army used helicopters for transport assault purposes 
We feel that the problems of the interceptors, for example, or of tle 
bomber, are so much more difficult and so much more critical, that you 
have to keep the effort on those. 


ALLOCATION OF HOUSE CUT 


Senator SALronsraLy. Assume that we would not, and [ am not 
saying that we won’t, put back the full amount that you ask. Your 
No. 4 paragraph says that you will have to cancel one of your con- 
struction projects. Assume we cut $3,000,000 out of this $ $10, 800,000 
you are requesting. Would you prefer to have it cut out of “Salaries 
and expenses,” or cut out of “Construction’’? 

Dr. Drypen. This question has been asked us before, and [ will 
give you a very honest answer. 

If it were a matter of making a definite agreement with you an 
we knew that that would stand, then I think I could make the choice 
However, if I said I preferred the $3,000,000 out of construction, i» 
order to increase the level of operations, the Congress might only 
take the $3,000,000 out of construction. If I could make an agree 
ment with you right now I think we would agree that we would pre 
fer to maintain the operations, but unfortunately, experience in |! 
cates that we cannot always make that stick. Both are needed. Do 
not misunderstand me on that. 

Senator Corpon. That is a fair statement. For the very reason 
you have given, I do not blame you a bit. I would be very reluctant 
to make it, 

Dr. Drypen. I want to be very honest about it. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. You are being very honest. 


OTHER OBJECTS 


Dr. Drypren. | think a word ought to be said about “Other objects 
because that is somewhat more serious than it appears. 
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Our “Other objects” are not like the usual agency that has primarily 
offices and office supplies. What we are talking about are the tools, 
the supplies and equipment that the men use to work with and to make 
models. 

If you cut the tools by 33 percent your operations of the people 
are reduced in efficiency very much because they do not have the 
material to work with. That is the serious nature of a one-third 
reduction in “Other objects.” 

The relation of the amount of “Other objects’? to the number of 
people, which is high for our agency, because of the character of the 
work, ought to be kept somewhere near the same. 


TRAVEL ACTIVITIES 


The other item is the travel item. 

The major portion of our travel money is used to bring together 
experts to advise us on our programs. Our only product is informa- 
tion. The way we keep in touch is by bringing members of our sub- 
committees to meetings, by sending our people to other agencies of 
Government, such as Wright Field and Patuxent, and again I think 
that what reduction in travel money does is simply to greatly reduce 
the efficiency of the operation. 

We are talking about a sum of money which is quite large. I ama 
taxpayer, as you are, but compared to the ¢ ost of the failure of a single 
prototype airplane it is not a large sum. It is not a large sum if we 
can do the work which makes our interceptor a success. The first 
interceptor is a matter of $30,000,000 or so. When we talk about the 


whole program it is a very large sum. 

I might say that the appropriations of the NACA are lower relative 
to military aeronautical expenditures than they have ever been except 
during the middle of the war. 

Senator MayBpank. How much did you ask the budget? 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Dr. Drypen. We asked the budget for a total in salaries and ex- 
penses of $68,753,000, for 10,757 employees. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. Boiled down, if we are going ahead on our 
new planes in the Air Force and the Navy, then in your opinion we 
are compounding inefficiency if we do not give you gentlemen—— 

Dr. Drypen. You are penny-wise and pound-foolish, which is a 
blunt statement. 


INEFFICIENCY CHARGED IN UNITARY WIND TUNNEL CONSTRUCTION 


Senator SALTONSTALL. I have a vague memory regarding the con- 
struction of one of these wind tunnels in some part of the country, 
| think it was in the western part of the country. There was great 
inefficiency and some evidence of worse than inefficiency in its con- 
struction. Do you recall about what I am talking? 

Dr. DrypEeNn. I don’t know unless you are talking about the recent 
flurry on the floor, and in the committee with regard to the Tullahoma 
project. 
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Senator SALTONSTALL. [have the vague memory. I want to know, 
is that a wind tunnel you know anything about? 

Dr. Drypen. The Tullahoma project is the Air Force part of the 
unitary plan. We are building three wind tunnels at our laboratories 
under our part of that plan. 

Senator Corpvon. Do you happen to have information as to how 
they happen to handle this sort of research in England? I have in 
mind that they have a jet passenger plane at the present time, some- 
thing far bevond anything we have, which probably could be made 
into a jet bomber. They hold the record for a jet fighter-type plane, 
and so forth, and seem to be doing an outstanding job in that field: 
and, according to the information I have, they are far ahead of us in 
jet engines. 

Dr. Drypen. May I talk off the record? I would like to be very 
frank about the whole business. 

Senator Corpon. I would like to have you do that. 

Senator MayBank. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Senator Corvon. That still does not answer my question. T want 
to know whether you know anything about the money they have put 
in the research, what kind of research organizations they have, if any. 

Dr. Drypen. I am familiar with the research organization. They 
have three stations, the Royal Aircraft Establishment at Farnborouzh, 
a new station which the ‘vy are building at Bedford, and a national gas- 
turbine establishment. These are the three principal government 
research stations in England. I am sorry that I do not have with 
me the figures on their budget. 

Senator Corpon. That is what I am interested in. What do you 
know about the extent of research by private builders in Eneland? 

Dr. Drypen. Many of the companies have relatively small research 
facilities. You will find on the desk of every designer over there 
NACA reports and you will hear expressions of appreciation for the 
benefit they have gained from the knowledge we have developed. 
This is a part of the policy of exchange with Great Britain. 

Senator Cordon. Sometimes it seems to me over in this country 
we lull ourselves to sleep in the belief that all we have to do is appro- 
priate money and we have the world by the tail with a downhill pull 

Dr. Drypen. That is not it at all. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. Do you have any other questions of Dr 
Dryden? 

Senator Corpon. I think Dr. Drvden asked for part of his answer 
to be off the record. I believe most of it is on the record. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. General Hershey 

Senator ferGuson. Mr. Dryden, why do vou say if we do not 
appropriate this money it is going to be penny-wise and pound foolish? 


HELICOPTER RESEARCH 


Dr. Drypen. In the statement sir, which is now in the record, 
sald on helicopters, for example, which is the mainstay of the anti- 
submarine-warfare program, we would have to confine our work to 
the immediate problems, and lay no ground work for the future in 
that area. 
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Senator FrrGuson. Why are there not some other things that you 
could cut out and investigate helicopters for the future? You made 
another answer to me that if we did not get this, we would lose 
bombers. 

Dr. Drypen. I did not intend to make that answer to you sir 
that we would lose bombers because the work on the interceptors 
and bombers must go ahead regardle ‘ss of what else is cut oif. 

Senator Frerauson. Regardless of whether the others are cut off or 
not, why cannot this helicopter thing FO ahead? 

Dr. Drypren. If the total is reduced you have to do something. 

Senator Frrcuson. Are there not some things you can cut out 
and still go ahead on the helicopters? 

Dr. Drypen. If there are, | do not know what they are. In other 
words, you have to cut something. We were asked what could be cut. 

Senator Fercuson. Will you bring in a program that you can cut 
something else oul of and let Congress look at besides the development 
of the heite opter: 

Dr. Drypen. | am willing to take as much time as you like in 
going over the program. 


ORIGINAL BUDGET REQUEST 


Senator Fercuson. How much did you ask for originally from the 
Bureau of the Budget? 

Dr. Drypen. ‘That was read in the record. 

Senator FrrGuson. Tell me how much. 

Dr. Drypen. $68,753,000 for overating e xpenses. 


Senator Ferauson. How much did they give you? 


= 


Dr. Drypen. $54,334,000. 

Senator Ferauson. That did not close you down, did it? You 
did not tell the President that he was penny-wise and pound foolish, 
did you? 

Dr. Drypen. I went on a special visit to the Director of the Budget 
to tell him just that. 

Senator Frrauson. Did vou tell him he was penny-wise and pound 
foolish? 

Dr. Drypen. I certainly did. 

Senator Ferauson. The fact that he cut you from $68,000,000 to 
$54,000,000 did not close you down, did it? 

Dr. Drypen. I did not say that. What we told the Director of the 
Budget was that you have in the past 2 vears multiplied the fund for 
the development of airplanes and missiles by a factor of three. In 
that time you have increased the funds for basic research 20 percent, 
which has just been enough to keep up with the inflation, the increased 
salaries, and that is not a balanced program for the country. 

Senator Ferauson. Notwithstanding all you told him, he cut you 
from $68,000,000 to $54,000,000? 

Dr. Drypen. That is right. 

Senator FerGcuson. He did not put you out of business? 

Dr. Drypen. You might say he declined to review it. 

Senator Fercuson. He did not give it to you? 

Dr. Drypren. That is right. 

Senator Ferauson. Is it not also true if he cut you down to 
$46,000,000, it would not put you out of business? 
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Dr. Drypen. Certainly we will not go out of business. 

Senator Frrcuson. You will be able to do the important work? 

Dr. Drypen. We will not be able to do the w ork that is required; 
no, sir. 

Senator Fercuson. Now you just told him wing is required. After 
all, Congress is going to determine what is required. 

Dr. Dry DEN. “Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferauson. And that is just what the Budget Director did. 
He determined what was required because he ‘only gave you 
$54,000,000. 

Dr. Drypen. The House, you see, has gone much beyond this. 

Senator Fercuson. Wait a minute now. You told him the same 
as you told the House, it was penny-wise and pound-foolish, and 
notwithstanding that they cut you down. 

Dr. Drypven. This is his responsibility and not mine. 

Senator Ferauson. It is the House’s and Senate’s. 

Dr. Drypen. What I said was that I could not understand the 
House’s action that applies the same economy formula to the Battle 
Monument Commission as to the development of aeronautics. 

Senator MayBank. Let us get that straight. With respect to the 
Battle Monument Commission, we have a contract with the closest of 
kin of those who are buried overseas to put stones up. We have that 
agreement. We gave the closest of relatives the right to bring the 
boys’ remains home. We said we would bury them there, we would 
put headstones on their graves, to which the boys are entitled. 


OTHER AGENCIES IN AERONAUTICAL RESEARCH 


Senator Ferguson. What other agencies are operating in the field 
of aeronautical research? 

Dr. Drypren. No other agency in the same field we are. 

Senator Fercuson. None at all? 

Dr. Drypen. I have here, for example, the project list of Wright 
Field; there are 400 projects; only 20 projects are related to our work 
on the vehicle and its power plant. 

Senator Frrauson. Are there any in the same field? 

Dr. Drypren. Not in the field of the basic aeronautical research 
information. 

Senator Fercuson. Are there any doing the same work or similar 
work? 

Dr. Drypen. This depends, sir, on whether you say working in 
aeronautics. There are lots of agencies working in aeronautics. 

Senator Ferguson. Even research in aeronautics? 

Dr. Drypen. For example, take the Air Force and Navy, they do 
research in aircraft armament and electronics, which we do not do at 
all. They have some work in aerodynamics relating to specific 
airplanes. 

Senator Ferauson. Do they not spend some money in researcli? 

Dr. Drypen. Five percent of the money you appropriate to the 
military is called research. 

Senator Frerauson. You say 5 percent. How many million dollars 
is that? 

Dr. Drypren. I mean of the $1 billion research and development 
money, about 5 percent is labeled research; the rest is the development 
of guns and airplanes and missiles. 
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Senator Frreuson. Is the research along the same line as yours? 
Dr. DrypEn. Only jn the sense that some of it is in aeronautics. 
Senator Fercuson. Have you made an analysis to see whether 
is duplicated? 

Mr. Drypren. Very much so. 


POSSIBLE DUPLICATION 


Senator FrrGuson. Is there duplication? 

Dr. Drypen. There is no duplication so far as I know. 

Senator Fercuson. Have you ever made an analysis to determine 
whether or not it was? 

Dr. Drypen. We have some people whose business it is to be in 
touch with everything that is going on that might be related to 
our field. 

Senator FierGuson. Now, is there any that is related to you? 

Dr. Drypen. There is some work that is related in those 20 cases 
that I mentioned. 

Senator Ferauson. Will you give us a list of the items which are 
related to your work? 

Dr. Drypen. How big a list do you want? 

Senator Ferauson. I do not care how large it is, 

Dr. Drypen. Let me show you sir, what information is available. 
Here is the report of all the projects carried out at Wright-Patterson 
Air Force Base. There are 400 of those. There are 20 that deal with 
aerodynamics and structures and propulsion. None of the 20 dupli- 
cate anything that we are doing. 

I can illustrate the sort of things they are. Here is a project on a 
gust-alleviating device proposed by the Douglas Aircraft Co. 

Senator Frr@uson. Have you ever done any work on that? 

Dr. Drypen. A lot of work on gusts. Not design of any particular 
device. We are not testing a device of the Douglas Aircraft Co. 

Senator Ferauson. Why are you not? 

Dr. Drypen. Because the number of men and amount of money 
are limited sir. You cannot do everything. 

Senator Ferauson. You say the Army? 

Dr. Drypren. The Air Force has some specitic interest in this device 
of one of the contractors so they test it. 


ARMED FORCES REQUESTS FOR RESBARCH 


Senator Frrauson. Do the armed services come to you and tell 
you what they want to test, or what they want you to research? 

Dr. Drypren. Yes, plenty. 

| do not know how much you want to go into history. 

Senator Fera@uson. I do not want to go into histories at all. How 
do you get your research plan? Who plans it? 

Dr. Drypen. It is planned by technical subcommittees on which 
are representatives of the armed services, of our own laboratories, of 
the military agencies, and scientists in the country. There is a com 


aug 
plete list in the House hearings of all these subcommittees and their 
membership. This kind of file shows the letters which came to us 
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from the Air Force in this case on the Hughes missile, on which the 
defense of our country depends in the future, the work that we have 
the facilities most suitable for, and what they ask us to do, the con- 
ferences between the Hughes people, the Air Force people and our 
people—there is a continuous consultation. 


RESEARCH ON HUGHES FLYING BOAT 


Senator Ferauson. Did you ever do any research on the Hughes 
flying boat? 

Dr. Drypen. | think we did. 

Senator Ferauson. Did you tell him it wouldn’t fly? 

Dr. Drypen. That is before my time. 

Mr. Crowtey. The conclusions were that it was an efficient form 
of hull. We tested it in our seaplane testing tank, and it was an 
efficient form of hull. That was our conclusion. 

Senator Fereuson. It never did fly, did it? 

Mr. Crow trey. Yes; it has flown. 

Senator Ferauson. It was 70 feet off the ground for a mile. Do 
you call that flying? 

Mr. Crow.tey. We did not evaluate the over-all design of the 
flying boat. We merely made fundamental studies of the hydro- 
dynamics of the hull in our towing basin. 


RESEARCH REQUESTS ALLOWED ONLY FROM GOVERNMENT AGENCIES 


Senator Ferguson. Who can come to you for any work? 

Dr. Drypren. The military, sir. Any Government agency. 

Senator Ferauson. Cana private plane manufacturer come to you’ 

Dr. Drypren. Not at the present time, sir. Our facilities are 
occupied. 

Senator Fercuson. Have they ever been able to come to you? 

Dr. Drypren. We have the authority to do work, charging fees to 
manufacturers, that was used once or twice long ago before there was 
this great military development. 

Senator Ferauson. Are you solely now on military? 

Dr. Drypenx. And also on the basic research underlying the de- 
velopment of all aircraft. Much of the information is applicable 
to commercial aircraft. Gust work is applicable to commercial and 
military aircraft. 

Senator Maypank. We thank you, Dr. Dryden. 

Dr. Drypen. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator MaypBank. General Hershey. 


» 
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SELECTIVE SERVICE SYSTEM 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


STATEMENTS OF MAJ. GEN. LEWIS B. HERSHEY, DIRECTOR; AND 
LT. COL. BERNARD T. FRANCK III, LEGISLATIVE AND LIAISON 
OFFICER; AND MAJ. CHARLES W. MALLENDER, BUDGET OFFICER 


RECOMMENDED ACTION ON HOUSE CUT 


Senator Mayspank. General Hershey, how much did you ask the 
budget for? 

General Hrersury. $43,458,000. They gave us $39,686,000. 

Senator MayBank. Without objection, I am going to place in the 
record your letter of March 28, 1952. 

(The letter referred to follows: ) 


NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS, 
SELECTIVE SERVICE System, 
Washington 25, D. C., March 28, 1952. 
Hon. BurNEr R. MayBank, 
Chairman, Subcommittee in Charge of the Independent O flices Appropriation Bill 
Committee on Appropriations, United States Senate. 

Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: Reference is made to your letter of March 18, 1952, in 
which you have afforded me an opportunity to be heard on the independent 
offices appropriation bill for the fiscal year 1953 as it affects the Selective Service 
System. 

‘lI appreciate being given this opportunity to be heard as I would like to call 
the attention of vou and your committee to the untenable position in which the 
Selective Service System is placed as the result of the action taken by the House 
of Representatives on the bill. 

The most damaging part of the bill, insofar as the Selective Service System 
is concerned, is the effect the provisions of section 406 (commonly known as the 
Jensen amendment) will have on operations. The System has 3,900 local boards 
of which 2,000 local board offices employ only 1 clerk per office. If only one 
vacancy out of four as now provided can be filled, it would result in the closing 
of hundreds of these offices. The Department of Defense, Bureau of the Budget, 
the House Appropriations Committee, and this ageney all recognize that the 
workload of the Selective Service System will be greater during the fiscal vear 
1953 than in 1952 which would indicate that more positions and probably more 
local boards will be required instead of less. The. Selective Service Svstem is 
in the unique position of being given the responsibility of furnishing men for the 
Armed Forees but having no voice in the determining of the number to be fur- 
nished. The System, therefore, cannot control its workload but must be pre- 
pared at all times to meet the demands of the Department of Defense. In order 
to be prepared, it must maintain an organization capable of accomplishing the 
workload estimated and one readily expandable for accomplishing larger work- 
loads if called upon to do so. For the safety of our country the System must 
maintain such an organization which it cannot do when shackled with restrictions 
as contained in the above-referred-to general provision. 

Out of a total request of $39,686,000 the House disallowed $3,089,000. The 
major part of such reduction being in national administration and State adminis- 
tration. The House committee in its report indicated that in their opinion there 
was ‘“‘overstaffing’’ in these two functions and for that reason substantial reduc- 
tions were made. The System’s request for funds included an amount of 
$2,140,800 for national administration, which was approximately 5 percent of 
the total funds requested. Approximately 4 percent of the total number of em- 
plovees included in the budget were for this same function. The amount of funds 
and the number of emplovees, in my opinion, are not exorbitant for the adminis- 
tration of so complex an agency as the Selective Service System. For State 
administration a total of $8,758,003 was requested, of which $2,569,000 was dis- 
allowed. The law under which the System operates requires that there shall be a 
State headquarters established in each State, Territory, and possession of the 
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United States, and in the District of Columbia. These Headquarters are neces- 
sary for administering the act within the States and for coordinating the efforts 
of the 3,900 local boards. . It is through the State headquarters that the services 
of the 40,000 uncompensated civilians who serve as local board members, appeal! 
board members, and in other capacities, are secured. It is through State head- 
quarters that replace ments for these patriotic citizens are secured (2,821 replace- 
ments having been made since July 1, 1951). It is through State headquarters 
that studies are made of the manpower potential and the manpower needs of 
agriculture and industry. The System is charged with deferring men for thes 
purposes as well as furnishing men for the Armed Forces. The responsibilities 
of a State headquarters are more fully outlined on pages 56 through 60 of the 
justification. To reduce such activity by 30 percent would not only affect this 
function but would also drastically affect the successful operation of the local 
boards. 

In addition to the over-all reductions made by the House, there were drastic 
reductions made in the amount of funds requested for travel and specific limita 
tions placed thereon. As explained in the justification, the amount requested for 
travel is necessary to properly accomplish the missions given the System. When 
an agency’s operations are scattered to every county in the United States and to 
the several territories and possessions and contacts must be made with the various 
users of manpower, travel is an absolute essential. Section 103 of the bill limits 
the funds that may be spent for travel to the amount requested which in my 
opinion is the minimum amount this agency can be restricted to and still carr: 
out its programs. 

I therefore respectfully request that I be permitted to appear before your 
committee in support of the following amendments which I recommend be 
adopted: 

(1) Page 66, line 21, add subsection “‘(i) to Selective Service System.” 

(2) Page 32, beginning on line 4, strike out ‘“‘not to exceed $69,500 for expenses 
of travel, National Administration, Planning, Training, and Records Management 
not to exceed $363,500 for expenses of travel, State Administration, Planning 
Training, and Records Servicing.” 

(3) Page 32, line 8, strike out $92,500 and insert in lieu thereof $95,000, 
net increase in the limitation of $2, 500. 

(4) Page 382, line 9, strike out “of which not to exceed $3,500 shall be available 
for expenses of travel.” 

(5) Page 32, line 10, strike out $215,200 and insert in lieu thereof $295,000, 
or a net increase in the limitation of $79,800. 

(6) Page 32, line 12, strike out ‘‘of which not to exceed $40,000 shall be available 
for expenses of travel.” 

(7) Page 32, line 13, strike out $36,597,000 and insert in lieu thereof $39,686,000, 
or a net increase of $3,089,000 in the appropriation. 

Sincerely yours, 
Lewis B. Hersuey, Directo 


GENERAL PROVISIONS 
JENSEN AMENDMENT 


Senator Maysank. There is one thing I would like to get the 
record clear on. First, with reference to the Jensen amendment, 
if the Jensen amendment would apply and you hired one out of four 
vacancies, that would mean closing some of the local boards? 

General Hersury. I am in an unfortunate position. I have 
5,800 man-vears involved in my local boards, but they are in 6,600 
positions, and every time I lose one of them, even if he is part time, 
T have to lose three more before I can replace one. The boards get 
paid nothing, but the people that I am going to lose —— 

Senator Maypank. They get nothing? 

General Hersury. Ninety-five percent of my people get nothing. 
Most of them get headaches from it and it is very hard to get good men. 

Somebody should stay at the local board all day and answer the 
questions for the people who come in. Therefore, my first reques' 
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here is to be excused from the Jensen amendment. I do not wish to 
issue any ultimatum. 

I remember one time when we were not drafting anybody that 40 
percent of my local boards had a clerk only once a week, but when 
Korea struck it was not a favorable position to be in. 

Senator MayBank. We have to keep the offices open. 

General Hersey. Unless the office is open, unless the mail is 
opened and answered, unless some fellow can go in and find out what 
his number is and when he is coming up 


PERSONNEL 


Senator Fercuson. How many people have you outside of the one 
clerk in each board. 

General Hersuey. In our general headquarters here and in 16 
regional offices we have 310 total. We have then 1,687 in the State 
offices and everything else. 

Senator Ferguson. Why can we not apply it outside of: your 
boards? 

General Hersney. Apply what? 

Senator Ferauson. The Jensen amendment, the 10 percent cut 
in personnel. 

General Hersuny. All right. I will tell you one thing, gentlemen. 
This is not an ultimatum, but T am getting 450 inquiries every week 
from the Hill here, that require me to write, telephone, or telegraph, 
depending on whether it is tomorrow or the next day. 

Senator FERGUSON. “oe ery Senator’s office gets that in a week. 

General Hersuny. I realize that, and I have a great deal of 
sympathy for you ge shennin: but I do not have so much for you that 
I do not have a little left for myself. 

You go around here to the agencies of this Government, I am not 
going to name anybody, | am not going to cut anybody’s throat, but 
when I see some with a thousand et mployees in the city of Washington 
that are not doing what we have to do and'do not have the contacts 
we have outside, | do not feel that I have to apologize for running 13 
regional offices and one office here in Washington with 310 people, and 
| do not believe I can do it with much less. 

Senator Ferauson. You come up, General, just for the same as all 
the rest of them. 

General Hersury. I beg your pardon, I come up here this clean, 
with only 5 percent of my employees that get anything, and I challenge 
any of you to produce any agency that has 95 percent of the people 
who work for nothing. Ido not come up here like the rest of them. 

Senator Ferauson. I am not talking about the boards. I find no 
reason in this letter why you cannot cut down 10 percent. 

General Hersuey. We can cut down any percentage but we get 

»a place where there will be nobody at the induction station. That 
is the basic thing and the thing I am going to have to have the Presi- 
dent of the United States withdraw the power for me to intervene in 
any case, so when anybody asks me to intervene I say, “I have 
nothing to do with it,’’ and answer him by sending a post card already 
printed. 

Senator SatronsTaLyt. You ask that we restore the House cut and 
knock out the Jensen amendment? 
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General Hersuey. If I do not get out from under the Jensen amend. 
ment I am going to get into trouble. I am not going to say I am going 
to close shop. 

Senator Ferauson. As far as the local board is concerned, that is 
one thing. 

RESTORATION REQUESTED 


General Hersuery. The second thing is that I would like to at least 
have the liberty of whatever you give me, to use it as I think fit, and 
when I do not see fit, you impeach me. That is the second thing. 
The third thing is, if you have any grace left, give me $3 million. 

Those are the three things I want, and I want them in that order, 
and if you want to start cutting off, cut at the bottom. Do not give 
me $3 million but cut me out of the Jensen amendment; and what you 
give me, let me run the System with it and you hold me responsible. 
If you think I have to lose $3 million, take it. 

Senator Fercuson. I figure if we give vou the money that the 
House gave vou, and restore the Jensen amendment as far as it applies 
to the local boards, you will get along. I know you. 


STATE ADMINISTRATION 


Senator Corpon. Gentlemen, may I make an inquiry to clear my 
mind on what has been done? I note that on page 17 of the House 
report there is a table which indicates that the State administration 
was reduced by the House by an amount of $2,569,000 from $8,758,003 
to $6,189,003. I am sorry for that $3, but it is there. What is 
represented in that State administration? 

General Hersuey. 56 State headquarters, 1 in each State, 1 in 
New York City, District of Columbia, Territory of Alaska, Territory 
of Hawaii, the Virgin Islands, Guam, Puerto Rico, and the Canal Zone. 
That is 56 headquarters that we operate in those places. 

Senator Corpon. I am going to ask you now, General, to become 
a private a little while, while I become a general, and make your 
answers just as promptly and short as possible. I want to do that 
because L was never anything but a private. We have 56 headquarters 
in the State administration. That would indicate that they were 
headquarters staffed by or for the use of the several States. Do you 
pay the personnel? Is that the idea? 

General Hersury. Yes; because they are Federal employees. We 
do not pay the Governor although he is the head of the System. 

Senator Corpon. In as few words as possible, tell me what the 
State headquarters’ responsibility is. 

General Hersuey. The responsibility of the State headquarters 1s, 
first of all to have an organization; every time a local board member 
resigns, try to coax him to stay or get another. 

Senator Corpon. One of his chief duties is recruiting the staff? 

General Hersuey. Recruiting unpaid members. Not only that, 
but they attempt to apply general regulations to specifies. They try 
to take the national policy and convert it into our policy. Every 
State is run a little different. 

Senator Corpvon. He has the policy of selection? 

General HersHry. Not only that, but the making of deferments 
during the year. You make those adjustments because they are 
delegated for it. We are not a centralized outfit. 
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EMPLOYEES ON STATE BOARDS 


Senator Corvon. How many employees are in these several States? 

General Hersuey. About 1,600 total. 

Senator Corpon. How many of those would have to be released if 
there were just a cut of $2,569,000? You may have set this out in 
this letter. I would like to get a few of these things so we have a 
picture of what we are up against. 

General Hersuey. | would guess around 600. 

Frankly, I believe we have never been good salesmen. We have 
never sold the House committee on just what a national headquarters 
is, Why it is needed in the first place, and why they need a State 
headquarters. 

Senator Corpon. Put a period right there. 

General Hersuey. I do not think we have. 

Senator Corpon. [ am going to accept your statement that you 
have not sold them, period. 


PRIOR YEAR APPROPRIATIONS 


Now what was your amount last year for State administration, and 
the year before? 

General Hersuey. $6,848,000, and the year before it was $7,471,000. 

Senator Corpvon. They allowed you then this year $6,189,003, as 
against $6,848,000, and I assume that those State headquarters 
personnel got the same wage increase as other Federal employees? 

General Hersney. Yes. Unfortunately they are the ones that got 
it first. I have to come back and fit in this other bill for the local 
boards because they were not classified. Unfortunately, these State 
people got the automatic raise. 

Senator Corvon. Did the increase from $6,800,000, in round num- 
bers, to $8,700,000 this year occur because of the necessities resulting 
from the pay increase only? 


INDUCTIONS PLANNED 


General Hersury. Then you have another problem. I am in- 
ducting 400,000 this year, and my estimate is between 600,000 and 
$00,000 next year. 

Senator Corpon. To what extent was the increase the result of the 
Pay Act? 

General Hersury. About 35 percent. Of course we have a little 
history tied up. One of the reasons why I think the House felt a little 
differently this year than last yvear—they said the same thing last vear, 
that we were overstaffed—but last vear the Armed Forces said we 
would only have to produce 175,000. The budget thought we might 
have to produce 300,000 and we had to produce a year ago 500,000, 
so we got caught in a bad place right along. ‘The recruiters got enough 
money to recruit 800,000. We got enough money to induct 300,000. 
They enlisted about 500,000 or 600,000, and we had to induet 500,000 
with money we had gotten for 300,000. That is one of the places 
where we get into difficulties because we always have to do more than 
anybody will say we have to do ahead of time. 

Senator MaysBank. You have to try to draft somebody and then 
the Army and Marine Corps will go behind your back and enlist them? 
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General Hersuey. That is right. We examine them, and if they 
are acceptable, they enlist them. 


RESTRICTION ON ADMINISTRATIVE FORCE 


All I want to do is relieve restriction on travel. The House did 
not even put a restriction on my employees this year, but they did 
stick a restriction on administrative travel. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. You say knock off the Jensen amendment 
and give you the travel money? 

General Hersuery. Just take off the restriction. Let me handl 
what you give me and then impeach me if I don’t do it. 

Senator Mayspank. Thank you very much, General. 

General Hersury. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


NATIONAL SCIENCE FOUNDATION 
FELLOWSHIP AND RESEARCH GRANT PROGRAMS 


STATEMENTS OF ALAN T. WATERMAN, DIRECTOR, NATIONAL 
SCIENCE FOUNDATION; CHESTER I. BARNARD, CHAIRMAN OF 
THE NATIONAL SCIENCE BOARD; JOHN FIELD, ASSISTANT 
DIRECTOR FOR BIOLOGICAL SCIENCES; PAUL E. KLOPSTEG, 
ASSISTANT DIRECTOR FOR MATHEMATICAL, PHYSICAL, AND 
ENGINEERING SCIENCES; HARRY C. KELLY, ASSISTANT DIREC- 
TOR FOR SCIENTIFIC PERSONNEL AND EDUCATION; AND 
WILSON F. HARWOOD, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR FOR ADMINIS- 
TRATION 


Senator Maysank. Without objection, the letter from Dr. Alan T. 
Waterman, addressed to me, dated March 27, 1952, will be made a 
part of the record. 

(The letter referred to follows:) 


NATIONAL SCIENCE FOUNDATION, 
OFFICE OF THE Drrecror, 
Washington, D. C., March 27, 1952. 
Hon. Burner R. Mayank, 
Chairman, Subcommittee in Charge of the 
Independent Offices Appropriation Bill, 1958, 
United States Senate, Washington 25, D. C. 

My Dear Senator Mayspank: May I thank you for your letter of March 17, 
1952, inviting the National Science Foundation to indicate to your subcommitte 
changes in the independent offices appropriation bill which, in its opinion, are i! 
the public interest. As you know, the bill as passed bv the House reduced the 
President’s request for the Foundation from $15,000,000 to $3,500,000. 

I am in full sympathy with the efforts of Congress to bring about economies 
as set forth in vour letter. In its responsibility for the evaluation of the Nation's 
research activities and their potential, the Foundation can expect to achiev: 
over-all economies in the Government research programs. Likewise, for th« 
Nation as a whole and especially in the Government’s developmental program: 
investment in basic research today sets the stage for maximum economy tomorrow 

At a time of national emergency of uncertain duration, it is especially important 
to support basic research and the training of scientific manpower. Fundamental! 
research provides necessary basic data for the development of weapons a! 
devices of warfare. It is through scientific advances that we maintain supremac) 
in defense and promote the national welfare. In addition, the country faces a 
critical shortage of scientific manpower and the output is diminishipy. The 
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Foundation’s graduate fellowship program will go far to reverse the trend and 
provide the trained scientists required. Research and scientific manpower are 
vital to the Nation’s immediate needs. 

Therefore, I respectfully request your subcommittee to consider amending the 
House bill by restoring the full amount of the reductions for a total appropriation 
of $15,000,000. The detailed reasons for these changes are presented in the 
enclosure to this letter. We would also appreciate an opportunity to present 
our views at a hearing before your subcommittee. 

Sincerely yours, 
ALAN T. WaTERMAN, Director. 

Senator MaysBank. The justification will be inserted in the record 
at this point. 

(The justifications referred to follow: ) 


SALARIES AND Expenses, NATIONAL ScrENCE FOUNDATION, Fiscat YEAR 1953 
REFERENCES 


President’s budget, pages 143-44, $15,000,000. 

H. R. 7072, pages 29-30, $3,500,000. 

House hearings, independent offices, 1953, pages 169-221. 
House Report No. 1517, page 16. 

National Science Foundation budget justification. 


AMENDMENTS REQUESTED TO H. R. 7072 


On page 30, line 6, strike out “$3,500,000” and insert ‘‘$15,000,000.”’ 
On page 30, line 4, strike out $95,000” and insert “$187,000.” 


EXTRACT FROM HOUSE REPORT NO. 1517 


“The National Science Foundation was set up under Public Law 507 of the 
Kighty-first Congress and is responsible for developing a national policy for the 
promotion of basie research and education in the sciences, for supporting basic 
research, for awarding graduate fellowships, and for fostering the interchange of 
scientific information. 

“The bill includes $3,500,000 for salaries and expenses of this activity which is 
the amount provided for the current fiscal year, and is $11,500,000 below 
the budget estimate. The committee is aware of the importance of this activity 
and the program which it sponsors and it is reluctant to retard development of it. 
However it is a new activity which is unlikely to provide assistance to the country 
in the immediate emergency. The committee feels, therefore, that expansion to the 
full amount of the authorization ($15,000,000) should be deferred until the 
financial condition of the Treasury has improved.” 


JUSTIFICATION, RESTORATION OF HOUSE REDUCTION 


Research s upport 


1953 estimate _ $8, 800, 000 
1952 estimate 1, 430, 000 


Difference . 7,370, 000 


This request for restoration of the House reduction in the Foundation’s research 
budget rests on two clear and simple grounds: 

1. The above “difference” of $7,370,000 is not an increase in the Government’s 
research budget; it is a decrease in the research budgets of the Department of 
Defense and other agencies, and an equivalent increase in the budget of the 
Foundation. 

2. The highest interest of the security and welfare of the country requires that 
basic scientifie research be given every possible emphasis. 

With respect to 1, the “difference”’ of $7,370,000 is accounted for by reductions 
which were made by the President in the basic research budgets of the Depart- 
ment of Defense ($5,000,000) and other agencies, such as the Atomie Energy 
Commission and the National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics ($2,300,000). 
These amounts were placed in the Foundation’s budget in line with the President’s 
poliey stated in his letter to the Congress of January 15, 1952, that the National 
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Science Foundation should “ultimately assume major responsibility for the 
Federal Government support of basic research through grant or contract.” 

With respect to 2, the need for greatly increased support of basic scientific 
research by the Federal Government has been stressed repeatedly ever since 
World War II by practically every authority in position to know the facts con- 
cerning the status and the potentialities of scientific research for national welfare 
and defense. Notable among formal statements to this effect are those of Science, 
The Endless Frontier by Vannevar Bush; Science and Public Policy by the Chair- 
man, President’s Scientific Research Board; and Report of the Surgeon General’s 
Committee on Medical School Grants and Finances (the Reed Report). 

Support of basic scientific research is essential for (a) maximizing scientific 
progress, which in turn is a determining factor of our economic and military 
potential; (6) providing those revolutionary scientific and technical advances 
which establish clear supremacy for our Nation; and (c) adding to our capacity 
for training scientific manpower and extending scientific advance. 

Survival in war and continued prosperity in peace depend largely upon achiey- 
ing, and keeping, supremacy in the acquisition of new scientific knowledge. That 
knowledge is the essential source of new inventions and technological accomplish 
ments, great advances in medicine and health, new production processes and 
techniques, and substitutes for critical materials. 

Only basic scientific research can provide that knowledge. It is, in a large 
sense, pioneering exploration of what is unknown and what is needed to be known. 
It is from such exploration that the outstanding discoveries of our time hav: 
come, 

It must be understood that basic scientific research, which is the type of re- 
search supported by the Foundation, differs greatly from industrial and military 
research—and from the major portion of the research carried on or supported by 
the Government. Most industrial, military, and Government research is applied 
research or developmental research. Such research is not the discovery of new 
scientific knowledge, but the application of what is known. 

Relative to applied research and development, basic research is cheap. The 
scientist in his laboratory, seeking new principles, does not usually need large or 
expensive equipment. But from his studies and experiments may come many 
millions of dollars worth of technological progress, and many more in saving 
of wasted effort. 

Basic research is carried on primarily in our colleges and universities. The 
Foundation’s program of dispersing its research activity as effectively as possible 
among small and medium sized institutions throughout the country should de- 
velop immensely the breadth and strength of the national scientific capacity. 

In the current fiscal year the Foundation received sufficient funds to start a 
program in support of basic research. The Foundation is already receiving pro- 
posals from universities and other nonprofit institutions at a rate of about $2,000,- 
000 a month. The demand for support of basic research during the coming vear 
will be ample to justifv the program here requested, without sacrifice of quality. 


Trainina of sce ntific manpower 


1953 estimate _. $5, 365, 000 
1952 estimate : _.... 1, 400, 000 
Difference 7 eet 3, 965, 000 


The Foundation’s graduate fellowship program finances the advanced scientific 
training of outstanding young men and women in order to meet current require- 
ments for highly trained scientists and increase the scientific potential of the 
United States. The critical shortage of scientific manpower in the country i 
well known. This shortage is growing more critical each vear. The number 0 
scientists and engineers produced by the universities is dwindling in the face of 
rising demand. 

In the present fiscal year the Foundation is awarding some 600 graduate fellow- 
ships for advanced training in the sciences. The awards will be announced in 
April. A study of the applications now pending indicates that awards will be 
widely distributed among applicants in almost all of the 48 states. 

The 1953 budget recommendation for the Foundation provides for an expansion 
of this graduate fellowship program to approximately 2,200 graduate fellowships 
in the sciences, primarily predoctoral, to be awarded for study during the academic 
vear 1953-54. This increase is offset in part by the termination of the Atomic 
Energy Commission’s general predoctoral fellowship program, 


f 
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It is virtually impossible to overemphasize the serious nature of the great and 
growing deficit of trained scientists in this country at a time when national survival 
maty depend on leadership in science and technology. 


Research policy 
1953 estimate vy bag is SE ; $835, 000 
1952 estimate ; 3 is cath ’ , ae 670, 000 


Difference _ __- , ; aoe _ 165, 000 


In the fiseal year 1953 budget message the President stated: ‘“‘The National 
Science Foundation has been established as the Government agency responsible 
fora continuing analysis of the whole national endeavor in basic research, including 
the evaluation of the research programs of other Federal agencies. On the basis 
of studies now under way, the Foundation will formulate a broad national policy 
designed to assure that the scope and the quality of basic research in this country 
are adequate for national security and technological progress.” 

The development of a national policy for science along these lines is dependent 
upon an accurate analysis and evaluation of the current progress of basic research 
in many scientifie disciplines. The Foundation must also become thoroughly 
acquainted with research programs of the Federal agencies. From such analysis 
and evaluation will come knowledge that will enable the Foundation to advise the 
Congress and the President in the field of science. Ultimately the Foundation 
will be able to make recommendations for economies in the Federal research 
programs, to suggest promising leads to individual agencies, and to indicate areas 
in which the more costly applied research and development should be deferred 
until more basic information is available. A carefully executed evaluation 
program will also insure that high priority research and development is given 
maximum impetus by focusing the full power of American scientific talent upon 
such work. 

The first steps in this program are being taken. It is one of the most valuable 
aspects of the Foundation’s activities, 


Travel funds 
1953 estimate S187. 000 
House limitation 95, 000 


Difference 92. 000 


Travel funds are required for 
‘The small full-time staff which develops and administers the Foundation’s 
Nation-wide program: 
The 24 members of the National Science Board who come from all areas of 
the country to attend 8 to 12 meetings annually; 
Some 40 members of the 4 statutory divisional committees who meet to 
advise and consult with the Board and the Director on matters of policy; 

An estimated 22 members of 2 special commissions to be established by 
the Board in accordance with the National Science Foundation Act to make 
comprehensive surveys and recommend programs in given fields; and 

About 200 consultants, specialists in the many disciplines of science, who 
meet to review and provide expert advice on research proposals, on the train- 
ing of scientific manpower, on the interchange of scientifie information, an 
other matters related to the mission of the Foundation. 

For a further justification refer to the National Sciences Foundation budget 
justification, 1953, pages 66-67. 


STATEMENT OF HON. H. ALEXANDER SMITH, A UNITED STATES 
SENATOR FROM THE STATE OF NEW JERSEY 


SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH NEEDED 


Senator MayRank. Senator Smith is here. Senator, | understand 
you want to bring the gentlemen up? 

Senator Smiru. Yes. Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, it is a great pleasure to be here with my friends of the National 
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Science Foundation. Dr. Waterman is Director, and Dr. Barnard is 
Chairman of the Board. ; 

I appreciate the opportunity to appear here first, because I have 
to get a train in a few minutes and | did want to make a statement 
for the record before these gentlemen begin their more technical 
testimony. I should like to say something about the first firm steps 
being taken by the National Science Foundation in adding to the 
total strength of American science. No one here would deny the 
part played by American research and technology in providing the 
backbone for American progress. 

I might add in that connection that we all know what our research 
did in the last war under the inspiring leadership of Dr. Vannevar 
Bush. It is essential to our defenses; it is vital to our welfare; it is 
the source of our high standard of living. 

The Foundation was visualized as a cornerstone, as the President 
has called it, for American science. 

The members of this committee were interested when they first 
introduced the science bill, and I know they will agree with me that 
it was a very important project. 

Through the National Science Foundation, the United States 
Government has established an independent agency on the policy 
level which is actively concerned with the growth and direction of 
scientific research. The Foundation is concerned with taking a 
broad over-all look at the national research endeavor and developing 
ways of improving areas of the scientific picture where that is needed. 


BASIC RESEARCH AND SCIENTIFIC TRAINING 


Furthermore, it is the one agency designated by the Congress to 
stimulate and to support basic research in all fields of science and to 
increase our potential for scientific training. Such an agency was 
long in coming onto the American scientific scene. Only when the 
seriousness of our neglect of basic research was impressed upon our 
scientific leaders, our university administrators, our forward-looking 
industrialists, and our Congress, did the Foundation actually come 
into being. 

] many say, having been connected with Princeton University for 
some years, that I am acquainted with the scientific group there. 
They ben been urging me, since I] have been in the Congress, to do 
something to foster scientific research with a view toward mee ting new 
dangers resulting from war, and developing young technicians in this 
field. 

We need a policy for American science; we need to develop more 
scientific pioneers; we need to plant and develop the seeds for future 
technological progress in America. These, in a sense, are the ultimate 
objectives of the Foundation’s programs. With the support and en- 
couragement of the Congress, the National Science Foundation can 
make these plans a reality. As a scientific organization, representing 
the efforts of the Government in the science community, it has 
already won the cooperation of the leading professional societies and 
outstanding scientists. 
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RESEARCH-GRANTS PROGRAM 


A moment ago, I spoke about the Foundation’s first firm steps. I 
should like to elaborate upon them. Actually, this is the first year of 
its operation. It has done extremely well under the severe limitations 
of budget restrictions and a small staff. In spite of these limitations, 
its programs have been launched with enthusiasm and with care. The 
crants program is now in operation. At this time 68 grants for basic 
scientific research have been made to 44 institutions in 25 States, the 
District of Columbia, and Hawaii. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. How much of that $3,500,000 of that 
appropriation did that take? 

Dr. WarerMAN. $810,440 has been obligated to date in these 
grants. 

Senator Smirx. In Hawaii I talked to Dr. Gregg Sinclair, president 
of the University of Hawaii, who is doing a wonderful job, and he is 
enthused by the help the university has received from the Foundation 
in the area of science. 

ADVISORY PANELS 


These grants have been carefully reviewed by advisory panels of 
outstanding American scientists, by members of the staff, and finally 
by the Presidentially appointed National Science Board, of which 
Dr. Barnard is Chairman. ‘In the months to come, additional grants 
will be made to provide for an even wider distribution of research proj- 
ects among fields of science, institutions, and States of the Union. 


REDUCTION IN DEFENSE DEPARTMENT RESEARCH PROGRAM 


It should be emphasized that the grant program for the coming 
year has been planned in relation to the over-all Government program 
for supporting basic research. Specifically, the Bureau of the Budget 
has reduced the estimates for basic research for the Department of 
Defense by $5,000,000 and for other defense-related agencies by about 
$2,300,000. This total reduction of $7,300,000 in basie research for 
other agencies has been added to the Foundation’s program for sup- 
porting basic research. 


1953 BUDGET REQUEST 


The Foundation is asking for $15,000,000, of which this $7,300,000. 
in a sense, comes to us from the Department of Defense and other 
related agencies. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. So that instead of appropriating $800,000 
for those 68 projects last year, you will expect to appropriate, if we 
give you the money, $8,800,000? 

Dr. WarreRMAN. Yes. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. For how many projects? 

Dr. WarerMaAN. This would depend on the average amount they 
come to. The average is something between $5,000 and $6,000 per 
year now. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. Of that $8,800,000, $7,300,000 is a deduction 
from military appropriations? 
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Dr. WarerMAN. That is right. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. That is a specific fact, that the Bureau of 
the Budget did that? 

Dr. WarerMAN. That is right, for the Department of Defense and 
other agencies. 

Senator SmirH. In such a way, the Foundation is assuming its 
primary role in developing and supporting the American basic research 
potential. In such a way, the amount alloted in the Federal budget 
for basic research has not been increased. In relation to the total 
national research and development effort, this seems like a small 
amount to give for a most important scientific activity. To cut it 
even more would be to do damage to our future scientific progress. 


FELLOWSHIP PROGRAM 


Another beginning step taken by the Foundation has to do with 
the modest. fellowshi ip program which has just gotten under way. 
This is aimed at meeting the vacuum which oceurred during the war 
when many of our voung men went into service, and the universities 
and colleges did not have that succession of science candidates the, 
needed. We have to build up their number or we will fall behind 
This month the Foundation announced the awarding of the first 624 
fellowships. All fellows were selected by the Foundation, after 
careful screening through the National Research Council, on the basis 
of ability, with awards made, in the case of substantially equal 
ability, so as to result in a wide geographical distribution. A total 
of 169 of the awards were made to first year students. This marks a 
sharp departure from existing Federal fellowship programs. The 
idea is to encourage more young scientists to go on to advanced studies 
We are all aware of the critical shortage in highly trained scientists 
We need more people to go bevond the B.S. degree. We have to get 
them to the point where they can make substantial contributions to 
the national research effort. 

This program is a step in that direction, a really firm step 

The Foundation looks forward to a fellowship program of some 2,200 
awards for the coming year. Once again, these will be primarily on 
the predoctoral level, in keeping with the purpose of getting more 
young scientists into graduate schools. The IK oundation’s plans for 
the coming year will take up some of the slack in scientific training 
created by the Atomic Energy Commission’s termination of its genera! 
predoctoral program of fellowships. The fellowship program of the 
Foundation is reaching the cream of the crop in voung scientists. We 
cannot afford to lose them. They are our most valuable asset. The 
fellows come from all regions of the United States, and the awards 
are made roughly proportionate to the distribution of the national 
population. 

NATIONAL SCIENCE POLICY 


Finally, the Foundation is taking a firm, but extremely careful, st 
in the direction of developing a national science policy. Here one 
must go slowly, for policy affects not only our immediate prospects 
in science but also the direction of our long-term programs. 
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SURVEYS OF SCIENCE PROGRAMS 


The Foundation is planning to survey specific areas of science and 
to examine the nature of the research effort and the policies which 
operate within specific areas. 

In fact, I understand that the Foundation js already planning such 
a survey in the field of physiology. For this project, it has obtained 
the cooperation of the American Physiological Society, 

Out of the Foundation’s own research programs, out of surveys 
such as the one being contemplated, out of examination of other 
research programs, and with the advice of the best men in science. a 
valuable over-all policy for developing the future of American science 
will surely come. But we cannot expect to see it take place at once. 
Facts are needed first, and the Foundation js gathering them, 

Yes, [ would say that the first steps of the Foundation are good and 
firm. It is operating within the framework established for it by the 
Congress. The staff of the Foundation has gone a long way toward 
making the original ideas for the Foundation a realitv. They. have 
done so in spite of heavy obstacles. The plans for the next year can 
be carried out with vigor. These plans were created with an under- 
standing of the total research picture, both scientific and budgetwise, 
Your support for this program will help American science, and in this 
way, the future of our country. 

In closing, Mr. Chairman. | should like to emphasize that I believe 
the program of the National Science Foundation to be one of the most 
important which your committee must examine, 

The Foundation is seeking to develop a firm base of scientific 
research upon which our industry and technology can build. The 
present world conflict may last for decades. Wo must begin now 
to foster the research upon which much of our future strength will 
depend. 

Let me add that from my own knowledge of the members of the 
Foundation and the great respect I have for Dr. Barnard, who has 
given of his time to direct this work with the able assistance of Dr. 
Waterman, the over-all director, I feel that the project is in such 
excellent hands that we are justified in approving the budeet they are 
requesting this year, especially as some defense research has been 
turned over to them and they have the primary responsibility for it, 

Senator Maynank. We thank vou very much, 

Senator Smivu. | appreciate the opportunity to come here. 

Senator SaLronstaty. May I ask this question? 

Senator Smiru. Yes indeed. 


BUDGET INCREASES 


Senator SALTONSsTALL. In 1952, the first year, they had 600 fellow- 
ships, if I read this statement correctly, and approximately 68 research 
objectives, with $3,500,000. Now this year you are asking for 
8,800,000 in research projects. and $5,300.000 in fellowships. In 
your opinion, has the Science Foundation had sufficient experience 
with the money that they already have had for scientific and research 
projects to go out on a bigger scale? 
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Senator Smiru. I will put my answer this way: I had anticipated 
when this matter was initially set up, that our undertaking the first 
year would be larger than it was because we had to cut our budget 
very carefully. Therefore, what seems to be a large expansion here, 
isn’t, in my judgment, an unreasonable one because we are moving 
toward what we hoped to do in our initial operation. 

Dr. Waterman is the best man to answer whether he feels he has had 
enough experience to do this effectively, but I am convinced that 
Dr. Barnard and his associates would not have asked for this particula: 
budget for expansion unless they felt that the work could be carried on 
suc cessfully and without waste of our resources. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. Are there any questions? 

Dr. Waterman, would you like to add anything? 

Senator Corpvon. May I inquire, Mr. Chairman, as to whether 
this letter from Dr. Waterman has been made a part of the record? 

Senator SaALToNnsTALL. I understand that it has been made a part 
of the record already. 

Senator Smiru. If there are no more questions, | want to thank the 
committee. J] regret that I have to meet this engagement and get 
my train. 

1953 BUDGET INCREASE 


Dr. WarerMAN. I thought perhaps, Mr. Chairman, you might care 
to hear from the chairman of the board, Dr. Barnard. 

Dr. Barnarp. I do not think you need to hear from me. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. You have two Senators listening to you who 
are reasonably well informed on this subject and reasonably sympa 
thetic. I think it is important for you, as chairman of the board, to 
get in the record for those who perhaps may not be quite as well 
acquainted with the situation, why you think this board can efficientl) 
and economically handle $15,000,000 this year where it handled 
$3,500.000 last vear. 

Dr. Barnarp. First, because the methods of doing this are very well 
known. They have been carried on on a much larger scale than this 
in the aggregate by many foundations, including the one of which I am 
president, the Rockefeller Foundation, which this last year spent 
$17,000,000 in precisely the same way that this Foundation is to do it. 
On fellowships it works through the National Research Council through 
which also the other foundations work a great deal. They all know 
the game, they know how to handle the funds. 

Senator SauronstaLt. What methods have you set up under 
Dr. Waterman to investigate these fellowships? How are they 
chosen? I would like to have you put in the record a statement rather 
than the charts in order that we may get it in the record. 


FELLOWSHIP AND GRANT APPLICATIONS 


Dr. WarrerMAN. First, when the applications are received, the 
applicant’s record is examined, and then the applications are turned 
over for preliminary screening. We received a total of 2,977 candi- 
dates and the semifinalists after first screening numbered 1,072. 

Senator Corpon. When someore looks at. this record and notes 
thet vou said thera were 2977 candidates that. filed applications, and 
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those applications were screened, the question is going to arise in some 
of these minds as to who screened them. 

Dr. WatreRMAN. They were preliminarily screened by panels made 
up of 87 scientists from all over the country, specialists in the different 
sciences that were represented. 

(The panels referred to follow: ) 


MEMBERSHIP OF PRELIMINARY SCREENING PANELS 
MATHEMATICS 


John W. Tukey, professor of mathematics, Princeton University, New Jersey 

Gustav A. Hedlund, professor and head, department of mathematics, Yale Uni- 
versity, Connecticut 

William L. Duren, professor of mathematics, Tulane University, Louisiana 

Gordon T. Whyburn, professor and chairman, department of mathematics, Uni- 
versity of Virginia, Virginia 

Marston Morse, chairman, Division of Mathematics, National Research Council 
Washington, D. C. 

P. A. Smith, professor, department of mathematics, Columbia University, New 
York. 

Kinar Hille, professor, department of mathematics, Yale University, Connecticut 

Howard P. Robertson, professor, department of mathematics, California Insti- 
tute of Technology, California 

Marshall H. Stone, professor, department of mathematics, University of Chi- 
cago, Illinois 

Norman Levinson, professor, department of mathematics, Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology, Massachusetts 

Salomon Bochner, professor, department of mathematics, Princeton University, 
New Jersey 


CHEMISTRY AND CHEMICAL TECHNOLOGY 


John F. Flagg, General Electric Co., research associate, nucleonics project 
New York 

Oliver J. Grummitt, professor of chemistry, Western Reserve University, Ohio 

Marcus E. Hobbs, professor of chemistry, Duke University, North Carolina 

John D. Ferry, professor of chemistry, University of Wisconsin, Wisconsin 

kdward W. Comings, professor and head, School of Chemical and Metallurgical 
Engineering, Purdue University, Indiana 

\dam A. Christman, professor of biological chemistry, University of Michigan, 
Michigan 

John C. Bailar, professor and chairman, division of chemistry, University of 
Illinois, Illinois 

Paul J. Flory, professor of chemistry, Cornell University, New York 

W. A. Noves, Jr., professor, department of chemistry, University of Rochester, 
New York 

John C. Bailar, Jr., professor, department of chemistry, University of Illinois, 
Illinois 

Herbert E. Carter, professor, department of chemistry, University of Illinois, 

Illinois 

M. McElvain, professor, department of chemistry, University of Wisconsin, 

Wisconsin 

William V. Doering, professor, department of chemistry, Columbia University, 
New York 

Paul M. Doty, professor, department of chemistry, Harvard University, Massa- 
chusetts 

Ki. Bright Wilson, Jr., professor, department of chemistry, Harvard University, 
Massachusetts 


~ 


PHYSICS AND ASTRONOMY 


Norman Kroll, professor of physics, Columbia University, New York 

Krank L. Hereford, professor of physics, Rouss Physical Laboratory, University 
of Virginia, Virginia 

idward C. Creutz, professor of physies, Carnegie Institute of Technology, 
Pennsylvania 

lugene Grauling, professor of physics, Duke University, North Carolina 


95711 52 
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Charles Kittell, professor of physies, University of California, California 

Leo Goldberg, professor and chairman, department of astronomy, University of 
Michigan, Michigan 

J. William Buchta, professor and head, department of physics, University of 
Minnesota, Minnesota ; 

Tom W. Bonner, professor of physics, Rice Institute, Texas 

R. C. Gibbs, chairman, Division of Physical Sciences, National Research Council, 
Washington, D. C. 

J. J. Nassau, director, Warner and Swasey Observatory, Case Institute of Tech 
nology, Ohio 

R. A. Sawver, dean, School of Graduate Studies, University of Michigan, Michigan 

M. A. Tuve, director, department of terrestrial magnetism, Carnegie Institutio: 
of Washington, Washington, D. C. 

R. W. C. Wyckoff, Division of Physical Biology, National Institutes of Health, 
Maryland 

Donald W. Kerst, professor of physics, University of [linos, Illinois 

John C. Stater, Brookhaven National Laboratory, New York 


ENGINEERING 


George H. Hickox, associate director, engineering experiment station, University 
of ‘Tennessee, Tennessee 

Daniel C. Drucker, professor of engineering, Brown University, Rhode Island 

Oswald G. Villard, Jr., professor of electronics, Stanford University, California 

Gerald A. Rosselot, director, State engineering experiment station, Georgia 
Institute of Technology, Georgia 

T. K. Sherwood, dean, department of engineering, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, Massachusetts 

C. Richard Soderberg, professor of mechanical engineering, Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, Massachusetts 


BIOLOGY AND AGRICULTURE 


Theodore Ruch, professor of physiology, executive officer, School of Medicine, 
University of Washington, Washi :gton 

Farl A. vans, Jr., professor and chairman, department of biochemistry, Univer 
sity of Chicago, Illinois 

Kenneth W. Cooper, professor of biology, Princeton University, New Jersey 

Willis Johnson, professor of zoology, Wabash College, Indiana 

Joseph H. Bodine, professor and head, department of zoology, State University of 
Iowa, Iowa 

William W. Ballard, professor of zoology, Dartmouth College, New Hampshire 

Charles M. Goss, professor of anatomy, School of Medicine, Louisiana Stati 
University, Louisiana 

Dorothy Price, professor of zoology, University of Chicago, Lllinois 

Frederick B. Hutt, professor of animal genetics, Cornell University, New York 

Ira L. Baldwin, vice president of academic affairs, University of Wisconsin, Wis 
consi 

Karl Hamner, professor and head, department of plant physiology, University of 
California, California 

J. ©. Carlson, professor, department of zoology and entomology, University o! 
Tennessee, Tennessee 

Herbert Carter, professor, department of chemistry, University of Illinois, Illinois 

Frederick L. Hisaw, professor, department of zoology, biological laboratories 
Harvard University, Massachusetts 

H. P. Treffers, associate professor, department of microbiology, Yale University, 
Connecticut 

Paul A. Weatherwax, professor, department of botany, Indiana University, 
Indiana 

M. O. Lee, Federation of American Society for Experimental Biology, Washing- 
ton, i €. 

L.. R. Blinks, professor, Hopkins Marine Station, California 

John A. Moore, professor, department of zoology, Columbia University, New York 

Frank Brink, Jr., assistant professor, department of biophysics, Johns Hopkins 
University, Maryland 

\. D. Hasler, professor, department of zoology, University of Wisconsin, Wisconsi! 

L. J. Stadler, professor of field crops, department of agriculture, University of 

Missouri, Missouri 
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ANTHROPOLOGY AND PSYCHOLOGY 


Frank A. Geldard, professor and chairman, division of psychology, University 
of Virginia, Virginia 

\. Irving Hallowell, professor of anthropology, University of Pennsylvania, Penn- 
sylvania 

S. 8S. Stevens, chairman, Department of Anthropology and Psychology, National 
fesearch Council, Washington, D. C 

Wendell C. Bennett, professor, department of anthropology, Yale University, 
Connecticut 

William E. Kappauf, department of psychology, University of Illinois, Illinois 

Neal E. Miller, professor, department of psychology, Yale University, Con- 
necticut 

William Dunean Strong, professor, department of anthropology, Columbia 
versitv, New York 

Donald W. Taylor, professor, department of psychology, 
California 

CKBEOLOGY AND GEOGRAPHY 


Harry 8S. Ladd, geologist, United States Geological Survey, Washington, 

William C. Krumbein, professor of geology, Northwestern University, II! 

M. King Hubbert, associate director of research, Shell Oil Co., Ine., Tex 

Ernst Cloos, professor, department of geology, Johns Hopkins Uni 
Marvland 

Richard J. Russell, professor, School of Geology, Louisiana State U 
Louisiana 

Robert Balk, New Mexico Bureau of Mines and Mineral Resources, New Mexico 

lan Campbell, professor, department of geological sciences, California Institute 
of Technology, California 

George F. Carter, professor, Isaiah Bowman School of Geography, Johns Hopkins 
University, Marvland 

Wendell P. Woodring, United States National Museum, Washington, D. C 


Dr. Warerman. The candidates were judged on the basis of 
aptitude and achievement tests, college record, and letters of recom- 


mendation. Then the semifinalists were further screened by final] 
screening panels composed of 26 scientists of great experience. This 
screening process was done under a contract by the National Re- 
search Council. They were listed in comparable groups of ability in 
the various scientific fields and by vears of study. 

(The panels referred to follow: 


\NIEMBERSHIP OF FINAL SCREENING PANELS 


MATHEMATICS 


Gustav A. Hedlund, professor and head, department of mathematics, Yale 
Universitv, Connecticut 
H. Hildebrandt, professor and chairman, department of mathematics, | 
versity of Michigan, Michigan 

Deane Montgomery, professor of mathematics, Institute for Advanced Study 
New Jersey 

Garrett Birkhoff, professor of mathematics, Harvard University, Massachusetts 


CHEMISTRY 


John C. Bailar, professor and chairman, division of chemistry, University of 
IMinois, Illinois 

Richard Wilhelm, professor of chemical engineering, Prineeton University, New 
Jersey 

Paul Cross, professor of chemistry, University of Washington, Washington 

Kenneth S. Pitzer, professor of chemistry, University of California, California 
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PHYSICS 


J. William Buehta, professor and head, department of physics, University of 
Minnesota, Minnesota 

Joseph B. Platt, professor of physies, University of Rochester, New York 

N. H. Frank, chairman, department of physics, Massachusetts Institute o 
Technology, Massachusetts 

Leonard I. Schiff, professor and executive officer, department of physics, Stanfor 
University, California. 

Jerrold R. Zacharias, professor of physies, head, laboratory of nuclear science and 
engineering, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Massachusetts 


GEOLOGY 
Harry 8S. Ladd, geologist, United States Geological Survey, Washington, D. C 


Walter H. Bucher, professor of geology, Columbia University, New York 
A. F. Buddington, professor of geology, Princeton University, New Jersey 


ENGINEERING 
Gerald A. Rosselot, director, State engineering experiment station, Georgia 


Institute of Technology, Georgia 
F. C. Hollister, dean of engineering, Cornell University, New York 


BIOLOGY 


Joseph H. Bodine, professor and head, department of zoology, State University 

of Iowa, Iowa 
David R. Goddard, professor of botany, University of Pennsylvania, Pennsvivania 
Wayne W. Umbreit, head, department of enzyme chemistry, Merck Institute for 

Therapeutic Research, New Jersey 
Howard Lewis, professor of biological chemistry and chairman of the department 

of biological chemistry, University of Michigan, Michigan 
Conrad A. Evehjem, professor of biochemistry, University of Wisconsin, Wisconsin 
G. Evelyn Hutchinson, professor of zoology, Yale University, Connecticut 
talph E. Cleland, professor of botany, Indiana University, Indiana 
Sewall Wright, professor of zoology, University of Chicago, Illinois 

Dr. WarerMAN. Then 624 candidates were selected. The top 85 
percent were selected solely on the basis of ability and the balance, 
which were substantially equal in ability, were selected so as to result 
in wide geographical distribution. The National Science Board con 
sidered and approved these recommended fellowship recipients on 
April 4, 1952. 

Senator SaLronsTaLy. From how many States did those fellow 
ships come that were finally chosen? 

Dr. WaterMAN. All but one. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. So that 47 States had fellowships? 

Dr. WarermMan. We have a table showing distribution of those 
Would that be appropriate at this time? 

Senator SALTONSTALL. I think it would, if the Senator from Oregon 
does not object. 

(The table referred to follows:) 





Alabama 
Arizona 
Arkansas 
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Fellowships awarded by State 


Awards 


Awards 


New Jersey. 
New Mexico... 
New York 


ilifornia 
lorado 
Connecticut 
elaware 
Florida Oregon 
ieorgia . . Pennsylvania 
iho Rhode Island 
nois South Carolina 
liana South Dakota 
lowa § Tennessee 
Kansas 5 Texas. 
Kentucky Utah 
uisiana. Vermont 
Maine Virginia 
laryland Washington 
\lassachusetts West Virginia 
ichigan Wisconsin 
\Linnesota W yoming 
Mississippi Hawaii 
Lissouri 5 District of Columbia 
Montana 
Nebraska. - 
w Hampshire 


North Carolina 
North Dakota 
Ohio 
Oklahoma 


lotal fellowships awarded 


Dr. WATERMAN. We received applications from all the States, the 
lerritory of Hawaii, the Territory of Alaska, and Puerto Rico. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. Forty-seven States received fellowships. 
(he most in any 1 State was 44, as I read those figures. How many 
crants were there all together? 

Dr. WATERMAN. Sixty-eight. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. How many States received grants? 

Dr. WarerMAN. Twenty-five States and the District of Columbia 
ind Hawai. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. What was the most in any one State? 

Dr. WarrerRMAN. The most in any one State I think was in Cali- 
ornmia, nine. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. that the 
were spread throughout the countrys ? 

Dr. WarerMAN. That is right. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. Based on ability to do the work and on 
veographical distribution? 

Dr. Warerman. A similar method was used in the processing of 
these applications for grants. We have a chart to explain that if 
ou would like to see that. 

Senator Corpon. Do you have that in written form so that it may 

inade a part of the record? 

Dr. WarerMAN. We can do that very easily. 

Senator Sauronstaty. Then, Dr. Waterman, will vou make a 
part of the record the grants, the method of handling the grants, and 
perhaps after glancing through the record, if you think it necessary, 

ike it also for the fellowships? 

Dr. WATERMAN. That is fine. 

The information referred to follows:) 


So grants and the fellowships 


SELECTION OF GRANTS FOR Basic RESEARCH 


lhe National Science Foundation supports basic scientific research in the 
athematical, physical, medical, biological, and engineering sciences by making 
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grants for such research to educational, industrial, governmental and other re- 
search institutions or individuals. Ordinarily the Foundation awards grants to 
institutions for research by specified individuals. 

The major steps in the selection of research projects for support by the Founda- 
tion are as follows: 

1. A proposal for a basic research project is initiated by the scientist who will 
carry out the research; this proposal is forwarded to the Foundation with the 
endorsement of the head of the department and an appropriate administrative 
officer of the institution. 

2. Scientists in the appropriate scientific division of the National Science Foun- 
dation determine initially whether the proposal has scientific merit and whether 
it is within the scope of the National Science Foundation program and the budget 
of the division. 

3. A selected panel of scientific consultants expert in the particular field of the 
proposal reviews it for its scientific merit, relation to contemporary research, 
duplication of effort, the scientific ability and resources of the research staff, and 
the reasonableness of the budget. 

4. The appropriate divisional committee established in accordance with 
section 8 of the National Science Foundation Act of 1950 reviews the research 
program of the division and makes recommendations to and advises and consults 
with the National Science Board and the Director with respect to policy matters, 
Members of divisional committees are listed below. 

5. The senior staff of the Foundation reviews proposals from the point of view 
of Foundation policy, including geographical distribution, legality, availability 
of funds, and relation to the national basic research effort. 

6. The National Science Board reviews and approves all recommended pro- 
posals prior to final action by the Director, as provided in the National Scienc 
Foundation Act of 1950. 

7. The Director takes final action and the grant is forwarded to the institution 


BIOLOGICAL SCIENCES DIVISIONAL COMMITTEE 


George W. Beadle, chairman, biological division, California Institute of Tech- 
nology, California 

Marston Bates, member staff, international health division, Rockefeller Founda- 
tion, New York 

D. P. Costello, managing editor, biological bulletin, University of North Carolina 
North Carolina 

Wallace O. Fenn, assistant dean, physiology, University of Rochester, New York 

Jackson Foster, professor of bacteriology, University of Texas, Texas 

Theodor K. Just, chief curator, botany, Chicago Natural History Museum 
Illinois 

J. 8. Nicholas, director and chairman, Osborn Zoology Laboratory, Yale Univer- 
sitv, Connecticut 

Hubert B. Vickery, lecturer and assistant biochemist, Connecticut Experiment 
Station, Yale University, Connecticut 

Douglas M. Whitaker, provost, Stanford University, California 


MATHEMATICAL, PHYSICAL, AND ENGINEERING SCIENCES DIVISIONAL COMMITTE! 


A. Adrian Albert, professor of mathematics, University of Chicago, Illinois 

Jesse W. Beams, chairman, school of physies, University of Virginia, Virginia 

W. L. Everitt, dean, college of engineering, University of Illinois, Ilinois 

Leo Goldberg, chairman, department of astronomy, University of Michigan 
Michigan 

M. P. O’Brien, dean, department of engineering, University of California, Cali- 
fornia 

George B. Pegram, professor of physics and vice president, Columbia Universit) 
New York 

Charles C. Price, head, department of chemistry, University of Notre Dame 
Indiana 

William W. Rubey, principal geologist, United States Geological Survey, Was! 
ington, D. C 

Cyril Stanley Smith, professor of metallurgy and director, Institute for the Stud) 
of Metals, University of Chicago, Illinois 

Samuel 8. Wilks, professor, mathematical statistics, Princeton University, New 
Jersey 

E. Bright Wilson, Jr., professor of chemistry, Harvard University, Massachusetts 
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Basic research grants by State and institution 


Number of 


State and institution aad 
ai 


‘alifornia: 
California Institute of Technology 
Stanford University 
University of California 


mnecticut: Yale 1 


linol 
Chicago Natural History Museum 
Northwestern University 


University of Illinois 


De Paul University 

Purdue Research Foundation 
Indiana University 

Wabash College 


State University of Iowa 


tucky: University of Louisville 
iana: Tulane University 
ryland 


ohns Hopkins University 
niversity of Maryland 


iversit 
Missouri 


Nebrask University of Nebraska 


Princeton University 


University of Tulsa 

Reed College 
lvania 

Mawr College 

egie Institute of Technology 
titute for Cancer Research 
nsyivania State College 
versity of Pennsylvania 


land: Brown Univers 
Tennessee Agricult 


ricultural Experiment 
rsity of Texa 


versity of Utah 
University of Vermont 
University of Wisconsin 
f Columbia: National Academy of Sciences 


versity of Hawaii 
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Senator SatronstaLty. Now, Dr. Barnard, as an experienced man 
in the Rockefeller Foundation, you say you believe that the set-up 
of this National Science Foundation is capable of spending efficiently 
and economically any amount over $3,500,000 that the Congress gave 
you? 

Dr. BarNnarp. Without any question. 


GROSS NATIONAL RESEARCH PRODUCT 


Senator Corpon. Last year, Mr. Chairman, I made inquiry as to 
whether there was extant any definite information with respect to the 
number of fellowships and the number and amount of monetary 
grants made in the field in which this Foundation is to function. 
I am still interested in getting an answer and getting that information 
in the record. Somewhere along the road I think this question is going 
to be resolved on the basis of that information. I can understand a 
lot of folks think it is not of any importance, but I believe it is. 

Senator SarronstaLL. What Senator Cordon has asked, if I under- 
stood him, is what was your contribution to the war effort? Is that 
correct? 

Senator Corpon. No; what is the total contribution right now in 
the United States toward advancing scientific knowledge through 
fellowships and grants from whatever source they may come? 

Dr. Barnarp. It is not known, but it will be known I think this 
year. It is not known because some foundations kept their affairs 
secret until the last Revenue Act when they had to make disclosures. 
The Rockefeller Foundation published all they did. I believe it is 
in the order of $100,000,000. 

Senator Corpvon. I would imagine that the Foundation itself, 
it made inquiry — indicated that in those instances where confidence 
was requested, it would be observed, should get that information 

or get it ee accurately so that we would know the number ot 
fellowships, some rough division as to the sciences, how covered, the 
number of grants and the fields covered, and the amount of money 
involved. 

Dr. Barnarp. I think it should. That is part of its function, to 
find out what the situation is there. 

Senator Corpon. I think it would be most helpful to this committee, 
and it would be of very great advantage to the Foundation. 

Dr. Warerman. We have over-all figures for other fellowship 
programs. Of course, we looked them over very carefully to see what 
their methods were, their stipends, and all that. 

The specific fields of science covered is a thing I do not think we have 
under study, but Dr. Kelly is here and may be able to answer the 
question on that. Mr. Harwood may be able to give you some infor- 
mation on the figures. 

Mr. Harwoop. Just on the total position, Senator, the Office of 
Education made a study, I think a year or 2 years ago. We have 
the results of that study, but it bears out the point that Dr. Barnard 
made, which is that a number of the institutions did not report or 
were unwilling to report. But some of the totals from that study 
we would be very happy to insert in the record at this point if it is 
satisfactory. 
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Senator SALTONSTALL. Without objection, it is so ordered. 
(The information referred to follows: ) 


NUMBER OF FELLOWSHIPS IN THE NATURAL SCIENCES 


According to Scholarships and Fellowships Available at Institutions of Higher 
Edueation, Office of Education Bulletin 1951, No. 16, during the year 1949-50 
colleges and universities reported awarding about 13,659 fellowships worth 
$9,266,966. In about 9,000 cases subject matter was specified. An analysis 
of these 9,000 fellowships shows that about one-third are in the natural sciences 
and thus of interest to the National Science Foundation. If this ratio prevails 
for the entire group of fellowships, approximately 4,500 of these fellowships are 
in the sciences. 

It should be noted, however, that these 4,500 fellowships in the sciences are not 
comparable, in many respects, with National Science Foundation fellowships, an 
important difference being that the average amount of the former is about $600 
per year, an amount far short of providing for the cost of graduate training in the 
sciences, 

More nearly comparable to National Science Foundation fellowships are those 
awarded by two Federal agencies on National Institutes of Health and the 
Atomic Energy Commission. The National Institutes of Health offers some 450 
fellowships each year in the medical and biological sciences and the Atomic 
Energy Commission for this vear offers about 325; the AEC program is being 
sharply reduced after this year in reliance on the NSF programs. Also com- 
parable are some 200 fellowships in the sciences offered by large private institu- 
tions such as the Rockefeller Foundation, Lilly, Merck, Guggenheim, and Du Pont. 

Complete information, as Dr. Barnard has testified, is not available and the 
information at hand is based on estimates rather than actual count. 


EXPANDED RESEARCH PROGRAM SUPPORTED 


Senator SALTONSTALL. Dr. Barnard, have you anything that you 


care to add to the record? a’, 

Dr. Barnarp. The only thing I could add is that if you people 
have the concern for this matter that I do, you must feel that we 
have lost a lot of time with the inevitable delays concerned with this 
act. The idea of reducing appropriations to the level proposed i 
the House is a devastating thing if vou really think this is important 
for this country, as ] do, in war or in peace. It makes no difference 
to me. It is inevitably a long-haul business, and we have lost a lot 
of ground, It is very urgent, in my judgment. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. You mean lost ground particularly in the 
number of young men who are becoming scientists? 

Dr. Barnarp. Yes, sir; and lost ground relative to the need—the 
need of scientists relative to the population of this country is greater 
than ever before. The overhead for operating this kind of civilization 
we have calls for more and more of that kind of trained talent. The 
ultimate bottleneck will be how many we can get out of the secondary 
schools that can take it. 

Senator SALToNsTALL. The purpose of your Board is to take boys 
who are qualified, no matter where they come from, as long as you 
believe they are capable? 

Dr. Barnarp. That is right. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. Dr. Waterman, have you anything you care 
to add? 

Dr. WarerMAN. We expect by the end of this vear to receive pro- 
posals for $15,000,000 worth of grants for research. Out of that we 
wil by the end of the vear obligate about $1.1 million, which is the 
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amount we have appropriated for that. We estimate that next vear 
proposals will amount to something like $25 million, and there will be 
a carry-over of $7 million we cannot handle this year, which is a total! 
of $32 million. 

(The estimates referred to follow:) 


Status of basic research proposals received and grants awarded 


Basic research proposals received, fiscal year 1952: 


First quarter__- . $864, 000 
Second quarter__ 1, 719, 000 
Third quarter 6 1 47, 000 
Fourth quarter estimate 6. 270, 000 
Total proposals received $15, 000, 000 
Basic research grants awarded, fiscal year 1952 
First 3 quarters - : aie $810, 440 
Fourth quarter estimate__ aes 289, 560 
Total grants awarded - -- ; 1, 100, 000 
Total proposals for which grants were not awarded - _.. 13, 900, 000 
Proposals declined, withdrawn, etc., fiscal year 1952: 
First 3 quarters _ . $1, 870, 000 
Fourth quarter estimate, primarily due to lack of 
funds. <... : _ 4, 700, 000 
Total proposals declined, ete 5 6, 570, 000 
Estimated carry-over at end of year_____-- 7, 330, 000 
Estimate of proposals to be received during fiscal year 
1953 - ke = 25, 000, 000 
Preposals for consideration, fiscal year 1953 . 32, 330, 000 


On the manpower side these figures alone are impressive. At the 
present time the Department of Defense and the Atomic Energy 
Commission are asking, are clamoring for about 11,000 more scientists 
and engineers. In the next 2 years our output from our schools and 

colleges of bachelors in both science and engineering is going to drop. 
That is just going absolutely the wrong way in the face of this demand. 
We believe that our fellowship program can do very much by way of 
giving us the highly trained men that are needed. 


REDUCTION OF DEFENSE RESEARCH FUNDS 


Senator Corpon. May I inquire as to whether in your presentation 
before the House you clearly presented the facts with reference to the 
facts that appropriations heretofore made by defense agencies for 
scientific research were eliminated or the requests for such appropria- 
tions were eliminated this vear and the amount instead was requested 
in your budget request? 

Dr. WarerMAN. We made only a general statement, Senator 
Cordon; the point is contained in a letter that was later inserted in 
the record, a letter I sent to Chairman Thomas. 

(Paragraph of letter referred to follows:) 

First, may I call to your attention that the Bureau of the Budget, in approving 
the $7,000,000 increase for research support in our 1953 estimate, decreased the 
research budget of the Department of Defense and other agencies by this amount, 
and that the Atomic Energy Commission is discontinuing its general purpose 
fellowship program concurrently with the proposed increase in ours. 
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Senator Corpon. On page 1 of your justification you call attention 
to the fact that the ‘difference’ of $7,370,000 from $8,800,000 of 
research support is accounted for by reductions which were made by 
the Preside ‘nt in the basic research budgets of the Department of 
Defense, $5,000,000, and other agencies, such as the Atomic Energy 
epnnon and the National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics, 

300,000. That means that while this amount appears here as an 
aed amount in addition to what your appropriation was last vear, 
in fact it is offset by a reduction in appropriations for the same 
purpose to other agencies. 

Dr. WATERMAN. Yes. 

Senator Corpon. | think the record ought to show that. 

Dr. WarerMAN. There is a further point in that connection, Mr. 
Chairman. In discussing this matter with the agencies that received 
these cuts, we have learned they feel it is verv important that in the 
national interest we should take over some of the programs they have 
been required to drop. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. Is there anything further, Doctor, that you 
would like to add? 

Dr. Warrrman. I believe our time is up, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. We shall be glad to hear you a minute or 
two more, 

Dr. WarrerMaAN. Dr. Klopsteg has an over-all statement. He is the 
Assistant Director for Mathematical, Physical, and Engineering 
Sciences. Do you care to put that in the record? 

Senator SarronsraLL. We will put that in the record and, without 
objection, we will put in the record certain letters received by the 
chairman of the subcommittee and the chairman of the committee. 

(The statement and letters referred to follow:) 


STATEMENT OF Paut E. Kuiopstrec, Assistant D1irREcTOR 


My name is Paul E. Klopsteg. I am an Assistant Director of the National 
Science Foundation. I am responsible for the field of the physical sciences, 
which comprises mathematics, physics, chemistry, engineering, the earth sciences, 
andastronomy. Icame here from Northwestern University, where [am professor 
of applied science and director of research in the Technological Institute. 

My participation in the work of the National Science Foundation covers less 
than 6 months, which is not quite half of the time that the Foundation has been 
in existence as an operating organization. This period has been devoted to 
organizing and staffing my Division, and simultaneously carrying out the duties 
assigned to it in the National Science Foundation Act. I have also seen at close 
range the progress that has been made in the Foundation, and am therefore in 
position to report as an inside observer. 

Under the National Science Foundation Act of 1950, the Congress and the 
President have given the Foundation certain duties. If these are done well, 
there will result substantial advancement in putting the United States in the 
vanguard of those nations which are producing fundamental and new scientific 
knowledge on which to build their economy and security. Both history and 
experience demonstrate the imperative need for such effort, to help in maintaining 
leadership among the nations of the world. 

It is clearly a program of long range, following substantially the reeommenda- 
tions made in the Bush report to the President, entitled, “Science, the Endless 
Frontier.”” We cannot demonstrate immediately applicable results. Indeed, we 
cannot guarantee that all results will find application. But we can and do point 
out that our present strength derives largely from the basic researches of science 
in the past, and that our future strength likewise depends on our current success 
in extending our knowledge of fundamental science. 

The program of the Foundation is, I repeat, long-range. It looks so far ahead 
that it is difficult for people who are not scientists either to get up much enthusiasm 
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for it, or to appreciate its importance and its implications. But, gentlemen of the 
committee, Wwe must not say, we dare not say, that because the National Science 
Foundation cannot, by its current and present efforts, win the Korean conflict, 
therefore support must be withheld or curtailed. This was never intended, nor 
can it be expected. Many of the scientific principles on which the technology of 
arms and methods now being used in Korea are based were discovered 10, 20, and 
more years ago. The same comment applies to any of our modern technologieca! 
industrial practices and products. The fundamental principles on which these 
rest were discovered by scientists, working in their laboratories, motivated by 
curiosity, and without thought of the practical values that their discoveries migh | 
have. 

The lesson that this teaches us is clear. We must provide the means and 
conditions under which scientists may effectively work, in the hope and expecta 
tion—indeed in the assurance—that they will be discovering additional prir 
ciples on which our economy and our security may soundly rest 10, 20, and mor 
years hence. So it is my view, as it must be the view of anvone who feels concer 
for the future of our Nation, that we cannot with logic and reason find an excus: 
for denying to our country the possibility of making scientific discoveries, 
larger numbers and of greater import, on the ground that the National Treasury 
is unable to take upon itself this relatively light if not insignificant burder 
Indeed, one could hardly imagine an investment which, over the long term 
promises such large returns relative to the amounts invested. 

The National Science Foundation belongs to the people of the United States 
Its existence is evidence of recognition by the Congress of its potential benefit t: 
the people. Even the maximum funds allowed under the act are small, b 
they are essential if the Foundation is to serve as was intended when the act 
was passed. 

As an inside observer who, I hope, may be qualified through training and 
experience to be a competent witness, I can and do testify that in the short tim: 
of a vear great progress has been made. I can assure you further that ever) 
responsible individual in the Foundation is aware of the importance to the country 
of the things which the Foundation needs to do. Moreover, if the means ar 
provided, it will do these things conscientiously and effectively. 


Unirep STATES SENATE, 
CoMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE AND FORESTRY, 
March 29, 1952 
Hon. KENNETH McKELLAR, 
United States Senate, Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 


My Dear Senator: I am enclosing herewith a letter from Dr. Frederick A 
Middlebush, president of the University of Missouri, for the information of vou 
committee. 

With best wishes, 

Sincerely yours, 
James P. Kem 


NATIONAL ScIENCE FOUNDATION, 
NATIONAL ScrENCE BOoarp, 
Columbia, Mo., March 27, 1952 
Senator James P. Kem, 
The Senate, Washington, D. C. 


My Dear Jim: I am writing you with reference to the appropriation for th: 
National Science Foundation. As you know this very important agency is just 
getting under way. It has had the very carefully considered and enthusiastic 
support of our institutions of higher learning. The representatives of these inst 
tutions are firmly of the opinion that appropriations for this program properly 
used will pay back to our Nation rich dividends on the investment. This agenc) 
is designed for the purpose not only of supporting basic scientific research and thy 
development of scientifically trained manpower but also for the purpose 0! 
analyzing our whole national endeavor in basic research including the evaluatio: 
of research programs of other Federal agencies. It is also the agency to which 
can be allotted the responsibility for certain basie scientific research and scholar- 
ship training now being carried on by the Defense and allied departments. This 
is the mission of the Foundation as set forth in the congressional act. 

In line with this role of the National Science Foundation, I wish to call your 
attention to the fact that the President’s budget for 1953 reduces certain of the 
defense agencies budgets for basic scientific research by approximately $7,300,000 
which is made up as follows: Defense $5,000,000; Atomic Energy Commissio! 
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National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics, and other agencies $2,300,000. 
The President’s budget increased the Foundation’s budget by an equal amount 
to enable it to carry on this work. Similar action was taken in connection with 
the graduate s«entifie fellowship training program. The Atomic Energy Com- 
mission’s predoctoral program has been terminated in view of the proposed 
inerease in the Foundation’s scholarship program and the estimated decrease 
in the Atomic Energy Commission’s budget for this purpose is $450,000. You 
will appreciate the fact that the National Science Foundation cannot assume the 
obligation to earry out this additional program of basie scientific research and 
scholarship training without at the same time receiving the funds designed for 
this purpose. 

‘Those of us serving as members of the Board of the National Science Foundation 
are very much disturbed over the reductions made in this appropriation by the 
House Appropriations Committee. I realize the importance of economies in 
government at every point but it seems to me that we can ill afford to make 
reductions at the expense of limiting our support of basic scientifie research. In 
the long run this would be poor economy. 

Dr. Alan T. Waterman, Director of the Foundation, is able to furnish your 
office detailed information on the budget and the program. I shall be glad to 
secure additional information for you if you eare to have it. 

With cordial personal regards, I beg to remain 

Faithfully yours, 
F. A. MIppLeBuUSsH. 


University or Norre Dame, 
Notre Dame, Ind., March 31, 1952. 
Hon. KENNETH McKELLAR, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR McKeuuar: I have read with grave concern the action of the 
House of Representatives in slashing the budget request for the National Science 
Foundation for 1952-53 from $15 to $3.5 millions. 

Certainly I can understand your justified concern with economical and efficient 

eration of our Government. But there can be only one justified basis for slash- 
ig our investment in basic research in such away. That would be that we would 
ave completed our show-down with the Soviet Union within 3 vears. If the 
current erisis continues, as seems most likely, bevond that period, then the con- 
inuation of an active, vigorous, and original research program will be a vital 
actor in keeping our Nation ahead in the search for new and useful scientific 
nformation 

I sincerely hope you will use your wisdom and judgment to see that such a reck- 
ess cut is given more mature consideration. 

Sincerely vours, 
CHARLES C, PRICE, 
Head, De partment of Chemistr 


js 


MaAssSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, 
OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
1 pril 1952 
nator LEVERETT SALTONSTALL, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Leverett: Last vear vou, along with other members of the Senate 
\ppropriations Committee, went to bat effectively on behalf of the appropriation 
r the National Science Foundation, and I hope that you may feel justified in 
oing so again when the matter comes before the Senate Appropriations Com- 
ttee this spring 
While I have not been actively involved in the work of the National Science 
Foundation, I know personelly the top personnel, having worked with most of 
em during the wer and with some of them for a long time earlier. They are a 
rv fine group, both from the standpeint of scientific competence and acquaint- 
nee from the standpoint of personal character and ideals. 
\s L understand the situation, the Bureau of the Budget first made substantial 
eductions in the appropriation requests for basic science from the Department 
Defense and the Atomic Energy Commission, with the expectation that the 
ational Science Foundetion would henceforth take over the major sponsorship 
such work: then the House cut the National Science Foundation down to its 
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current vear’s figure; thus the fundamental science program has lost out bot! 
ways unless the Senate can rescue it. 

Il gather that two arguments have been used to make this cut. One is thy 
argument of economy, to which I cannot object. But the other is on the ground 
that this type of work will not contribute to the immediate emergency. This 
argument seems to me to be very short-sighted and dangerous. 

With best personal regards, 

Sincerely yours, 
Karu T. Compton, Chairman 


P.S. I am sending copies of this letter to committee chairman, Senato: 
McKellar, and to Senate subeommittee chairman, Senator O’ Mahoney. 


K. TC 


San Francisco, Caurr., March 19, 1952 
Senator Burner R. MAyYBANK, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR MAYBANK: I am writing, as a member of the National Science 
Board, to urge that the budget of the National Science Foundation be approved 
for the amount requested. 

When the Foundation was established by Congress, it was assigned certain 
serious responsibilities related to the support of scientific research. It is now 
looked upon as the agency of the Government primarily concerned with support 
of basic research in the natural sciences and with the training of scientifie per 
sonnel for such work. 

Other agencies carrying on research for specific objectives—such as the Atomi 
Energy Commission, the National Advisory Committee for Aeronauties and 
others—are acutely aware of the need for advancing the boundaries of pure 
scienee. To meet their own responsibilities, they have in the past been forced to 
pros ide funds and to organize and support costly research projects with competent 
taff to obtain the basic data they must have for progress in their particular fields 
For muel h of this tvpe of research and for training the skill ‘d men they need, these 


and other similar agencies are now looking to the Nationa! Science Foundation 
aA in ase a number of specific assignments have already been made to thx 
Foundation by certain of them, with corresponding reduction in their budgets 
for these purposes 


In these davs, efforts on the part of Congress to reduce expenditures ari 
certainly to be commended, and | would not urge approval of the budget of thi 
National Science Foundation if I did not feel that the use of money for the 
purposes for which the Foundation was founded would result in over-all economics 
and in the avoidance of expenditures elsewhere. 

One of the most dangerous aspects of the armament program, in which we are 
now involved, is the possibility that weapons, upon which billions are beir 
spent, may become obsolete through new advances in science and technolo 
Unless we maintain a comfortable lead in scientific achievements, we mavy find 


that we are dissipating our resources on inferior equipment. Under such cor 
ditions, we might easily lose our once dominant position to potential enemies 

ho are not neglecting opportunities to advance and utilize their command of the 
secienees. Faced with this situation, it would be disastrous if we fail to give 


adequate attention to training men for research and to improving our chances for 
discovering and mastering new principles of science. Indeed, our survival may 

tually depend on the suecess of such efforts 

The Foundation was established by Congress after careful study and it would 
be most unfortunate if this agency is not permitted to function effectively through 
lack of financial support, with resulting danger of delays and losses in vital 
national projects from lack-of essential data and of new concepts at critical times 

Consequently, I hope very much that the budget as now presented will be 
approved and that the Foundation will be able to get on with its important wor! 

Yours very sincerely, 
Donatp H. McLavuGauin 

Senator SatronstautL. Thank vou very much, Doctor. 

Dr. Warerman. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator SatronstaLL. The committee will now recess until 10 
tomorrow morning, 

(Whereupon, at 4:30 p. m., Wednesday, April 23, 1952, the hearing 
was recessed until 10 a. m., Thursday, April 24, 1952.) 





